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best available chemical for retarding forest fires! 


AnVORIAI 


HERE IS YOUR NEWEST PROVEN FIRE-FIGHTING TOOL. FIREBRAKE is the 
unique fire retardant that’s making history. FrrEBRAKE has been 
put into strategic action against wild flames on remote rugged 
terrain within minutes. It has been used to knock down and 
hold small fires and, in other cases, to establish chemical fire- 
breaks for the close support of ground crews. So you see, 
whether FireprakE is cascaded from the air, or utilized for 
ground attack, it’s effective...and it buys time! 


FiIREBRAKE (sodium calcium borate) is quickly mixed in the 
field with water, as a slurry, and remains stable. White in color, 
it is easily discernible after application because it clings to 
whatever it touches as a protective coating which stubbornly 
resists flame. Economical FreBrakE is nonpoisonous and non- 
irritating. Find out how valuable FiresrakeE can be to you... 
write for literature. 


United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 
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® You read it right! Based on reports from loggers, pulp cutters, 
tree farmers all over America, you can expect 30°, to 40°, more 
chain life from a new OREGON Micro-Bit Chipper Chain. 
That means you'll cut more timber per chain. 


On any saw, in any timber, Micro-Bit chain lasts longer with 
far less filing, minimum maintenance, and no chain failure due 
to normal cutting stresses. 


How come? Unsurpassed Micro-Bit performance results from 
OREGON’s exclusive new Micro-Manufacture processing... 
the unique system of quality-controlled production that’s licked 
chain problems on both geared and direct-drive saws. 


When you buy a new saw... when you replace a worn chain... 


ask for thesnew, woods-proved, big-production chain. You get 
it in every OREGON Micro-Bit Chipper Chain package! 


Ppyright 1959 


CHIP CHANNEL 


Increased space for 
chip flow to increase 
cutting speed and 
smoothness, 


DRIVE LINKS 
impact-resistant steel. 
Micro-size rivet holes 
for less stretch, wear, 
breakage. Micro-Sheen 
finish for long life. 










TIE STRAPS 


Longer bearing surfaces 
for firm support on 
bar rails, resistance 
to friction, breakage. 


ALL PARTS 

Exclusive OREGON Mi- 
cro-Manufacture pro- 
cessed, including Mi- 
cro-Sheen finish for 
uniform ize, tolerance, 








CUTTERS 


Extra-long, double- 
chromed special steel. 
prolonged edge sharp- 
ness. Extended chain 
life. 


OREGON 
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Exclusive triple-tronic 
heat-treated. Micro- 
size tolerances for min- 
imum stretch, wear. 


Your OREGON-IZED ‘Sales Outlet Has It 
OREGON Saw Chain Division — OMARK Industries, Inc. — Portland 22, Oregon 
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In transporting, hauling, spraying, aerial inspection, construction work, stringing wire, or at nearly any 
job, the turbine-powered ALOQUETTE II — operating in heat or cold, at high or low altitudes — SAVES 
DOLLARS. 
PROOF: Check these facts: 
* An Alouette sprayed an acre of brush along a remote powerline right of way in only 20 seconds for 
ri- $7.26 
1 * An Alouette transported four surveyors 20 miles to a 9,000 foot mountain landing at a total cost per 
- man of $12.50 
ur * An Alouette lifted and carried a 900 Ib. seismographic drill rig 2 miles for $5.00 
2 *K An Alouette strung 8,000 feet of % inch steel cable in 1 hour and 40 minutes for $210.00 
he 2K An Alouette erected 30 telephone poles in 1 hour and 10 minutes at a total cost of $175.00 
ca. Regardless of the task or climate . . . the low-maintenance Alouette brings ECONOMY to helicopter 
operations. Contact Republic's Helicopter Division for complete details on any of the above missions 
and on how the Alouette can help fill your needs. 
vd “Designed by Sud Aviation 
are The Alouette is assembled, tested and distributed by: : 
on, 
ion. SREP MELIES AUVIAVIGnN CORP FAIeN 
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No Trojan Horse 


EDITOR: 


Just a word from an old member and 
friend of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion. My grandfather, N. H. Egleston, was 
one of your early active members who gave 
much time to the furthering of the associ- 
ation’s membership in the belief that it was 
needed as a link between the public and 
the Forest Service. Actually, I am a third 
generation member—now over 30 years. I 
am also an old Trail Rider—my first ride 
was in the early ’30’s in Montana. So I am 
not likely to slip away from you except as 
I may, like any one else, just pop in the 
night. 

Since I am such an old friend, I do feel 
it is appropriate to express some of my 
thoughts of recent years. Sometimes I have 
wondered, as I read AMERICAN Forests, if 
we weren’t having a new version of the 
Trojan Horse all over again. In the effort 
to meet halfway, at least, the industries 
from whom we need co-operation, it has 
sometimes seemed to me that articles in 
AMERICAN Forests, and on occasion even 
editorial comment, had just become a con- 
venient voice for the industries, some mem- 
bers of which are always ready to milk our 
national resources, and care nothing about 
the consequences for the future so long as 
they skim the cream here and now. 

I have also been disappointed at your 
readiness to pick on the Wilderness Bill. 
Surely, its purpose is of great value to the 
whole nation and I cannot reconcile the 
magazine’s attitude with the association’s 
wonderful Trail Ride program. 

Lillian Egleston 
57 La Rancheria 
Carmel Valley, California 


(American Forests greatly values the con- 
structive criticism of its longtime members 
and the work of the late Mr. Egleston is 
well known to us all. We have disagreed 
with forest industry policy at times and 
have said so. At the same time, we never 
minimize the contribution forest industry 
has made and is making to forestry. In- 
dustry is placing its stamp on forestry and 
conservation as has no other group in 
modern times. We have seen examples of 
this contribution on the land and we cite 
the Tree Farm program that has now 
grown to 50 million acres, the Pilot Forest 
program in the South, industry research, 
and most important the changed attitude 
of industry itself to the importance of 
practicing multiple use forestry. This con- 
tribution has been recognized by the For- 
est Service itself and if American Forests 
is to be a factual, truthful publication it 
has to recognize it too. At the same time, 
we concede it is sometimes difficult for 
longtime members to reconcile themselves 
to these changes when they recall the ex- 
cesses of the old days. But the “old order 
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changeth,” as the poet said, and today we 
must recognize that forestry and industry 
have formed a lasting partnership based 
on multiple use and the necessity of grow- 
ing trees as a crop in perpetuity. Certain- 
ly, there are bad spots but the curve gen- 
erally is up. The significance of this part- 
nership cannot be overestimated in terms 
of its contribution to forestry and to the 
economy itself. Forestry today is no long- 
er merely a public service nor are foresters 
merely public servants. Forestry has be- 
come a profession. Believe us, this is no 
Trojan Horse. It is progress and it should 
be recognized as such.—Editor) 


Good Coverage Praised 
EpITor: 


Many times I have had the impulse to 
write you to express my appreciation of 
your fine magazine, especially your edi- 
torials. I enjoy them so much. Your clear 
and objective analysis points the way for 
many lay conservationists, and I am grate- 
ful to you for this. 

My special thanks to you at this time is 
for your generous news releases regarding 
the awards luncheon at Bedford. Our Ore- 
gon papers carried the stories, and clip- 
pings are still coming to me from friends. 

You may laugh at this—but I called Mr. 
Weatherford the evening following the 
awards luncheon to tell him about it, and 
he told me more than I could tell him for 
the story had been so well covered by your 
release. 

Mrs. Marion T. Weatherford 
Arlington, Oregon 


Westerner Has His Say 
EpDITor: 


It is with a twinging stomach that I read 
the diatribe of Mr. J. Louis Head in the 
September issue on the Wilderness Bill. To 
us who live in the West, “multiple use” has 
by necessity become a way of life if we 
are to continue to live. I believe a defining 
of multiple use is in order for the educa- 
tion of Mr. Head. By this expression we 
do not mean to crowd grazing, lumbering, 
mining, power production, recreation all 
together on one piece of land, but to assign 
to each portion that function in our way 
of life that serves the best interests of the 
most people. 

He further states it is unusual to find 
a spokesman for industry showing any con- 
cern for what people think. In refutation 
I say you will find industry MOST con- 
scious of what people think, as witness 
industries’ public relations programs. Vice- 
presidents in charge, yet. Mr. Head might 
be interested in knowing that these indif- 
ferent commercial barons are making avail- 
able to the recreation-seeking public vast 
and increasing areas suitable for that pur- 


pose, and why? Because our government 
agencies from Congress on down through 
the various services, which in the state of 
Washington control 33.9% of our land, are 
too slow on the ball to develop those lands 
to the extent they can take care of more 
than 50% of those desiring overnight 
camping facilities. 

Perhaps Mr. Head’s activities would be 
more appreciated if he did channel them 
in the direction of birth control. Talk 
about ringing the gong, he sure pulls the 
stops. 

Seriously, though, the industries here in 
Washington are deeply interested in main- 
taining our economy. In the last decade 
they have made great strides in good and 
proper management of their timber lands, 
our state and federal agencies likewise 
have seen the handwriting on the wall, and 
to expect us all to sit supinely back and 
let the dahlia clubs and bird watchers, etc., 
actively work toward strangling our eco- 
nomic future by upsetting the multiple use 
program which is now being most effective- 
ly applied here in Washington would be 
to place us in the same stupid class I place 
Mr. Head. 

I suggest he obtain a copy of the record 
of the hearings before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs held in Seattle 
on March 30 and 31. I am sure if he di- 
gests that document he will have a change 
of heart. 


Jesse H. Petrich, President 

Western Washington Farm Forestry Assn. 
P. O. Box 125 

Langley, Wash. 


Note From Mrs. Ogilive 
EpITor: 


Ever since receiving a copy of AMERICAN 
Forests—the May issue, and the one con 
taining the article “Sequoya” and written 
by my husband, William Prescott Ogilvie, 
I have wanted to write and thank you for 
recognizing the merit of the narrative and 
considering it worthy of publication in your 
very fine magazine. Limitations of old age 
and ill health have made me a little slow 
in doing this, but that is no indication of 
my very sincere thanks and appreciation. 

I only wish Mr. Ogilvie could have been 
alive and enjoyed seeing his article in print. 
He passed away two years ago. He was the 
author of many law books, being a proml- 
nent attorney here in Berkeley, and was 
considered an authority on Vehicle Laws. 
He was also interested in short story 
writing, and it was while going through 
his papers that I found “Sequoya.” I sent 
it on to my brother Stanley Young for his 
opinion. I was so very pleased at the result 
and the very attractive way in which you 
presented “Sequoya.” 


Caroline Young Ogilvie 
Berkeley, California 
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Roughing out the skid road, bringing out the 
load, building the landing—here’s one crawler 
that handles all these jobs economically. 
Diesel or gasoline, the John Deere ‘‘440” 
pays dividends in day-to-day economy, ma- 
neuverability, and driving ease as well. 


The clutch-type direction reverser, free- 
spooling Gearmatic winch, and big-capacity 
hydraulic system are just three reasons why 
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- Good way to “clean up” on any operation... 


* 





the JOHN DEERE 440 CRAWLER 


you get the performance you want from this 
woods-wise crawler. In addition, you can 
select from severa! inside- or outside-mounted 
dozer blades and other John Deere logging 
equipment to give you an outfit matched to 
your pulp-logging requirements. 


Write today for free, informative 20-page 
booklet, ‘‘ Logging Logic,”’ or see your dealer. 


Immediate Ownership Through the John Deere Credit Plan 


Your dealer can give you complete informatic:. on how this convenient 


purchase plan has aided hundreds of loggers in obtaining the John Deere 


equipment they need. All arrangements are made in strict confidence. 


John Deere—Industrial Division 
Dept. 571, Moline, Illinois 


JOUN DEERE 





‘Specialists in Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch" 
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Interior Department Announces 


Publie Land Access Policy 


Bureau of Land Management offices throughout the West will take 
the initiative in working out agreements with private landowners to 
assure access routes for sportsmen and others to large blocks of the 
public domain, the Department of the Interior announced last month. 

The agreements will be worked out concurrent with a study of 
present access routes as a part of a concerted effort by the bureau to 
help meet the growing needs of recreation-conscious Americans, BLM 
Director Edward Woozley said. 

The Taylor Grazing Act, under which BLM manages some 178 
million acres of land in 11 western states, specifically provides that 
the land will be open to the public for hunting, fishing, camping and 
other lawful purposes. 

Excerpts from BLM’s public access policy statement follow: 

“... The Taylor Grazing Act specifically provides that the public 
domain lands being administered for grazing shall remain open to 
hunting and fishing. The Bureau of Land Management has always 
carried out this policy and has never condoned action by its permit- 
tees or licensees leading to the deliberate blocking of access to the 
public domain lands. At the same time, the bureau has been re- 
quired to recognize the rights of individual landowners whose prop- 
erties may surround parts or all of the public domain lands. 

“In further clarifying the department’s policy concerning access 
to the public domain, it is important to point out that there are 
several types of such lands. Large blocks of public domain are to be 
found within the organized grazing districts and they are usually 
subject to more intensive management and development, both for 
use of the range and for the forest and mineral resources contained 
therein. Outside of organized grazing districts, and usually scattered, 
are isolated tracts of public domain, many of which contain only 40 
and 80 acre units. In analyzing our access problem, it is, therefore, 
important to relate it to the pattern of public domain concerned. 

“In the first instance, where the public domain is to be found in 
large blocks and is under more intensive management, departmental 
policy will require the following steps to be taken in providing access 
to the public lands. First, every effort will be made by the Bureau 
of Land Management to obtain the co-operation of local sportsmen’s 
groups, private landowners, permittees and licensees, State Game 
and Fish Commissions and the general public in working out free 
access to the public lands. In taking such action, it is imperative 
that all of the parties concerned recognize the rights of private land- 
owners in respect to the protection of their property. ‘This method 
of obtaining free access had been successfully used in the past. We 
believe that all in all it is the soundest approach to the problem. 
The Bureau of Land Management will provide the leadership in 
helping to identify an area’s needs and then bring together the 
parties concerned in such co-operative efforts. . . . 

“A second approach consists of reciprocal rights-of-way agreements 
being negotia.ed between private landowners and the Bureau of 
Land Management. This method, however, is most applicable in 
cases where both the federal government and the private landowner 
have a recourse which both of them desire to utilize and are willing 
to negotiate for rights and interests in rights-of-way. .. . 

“A third approach is through the execution of exchange-of-use 
agreements and the actual exchange of lands. These methods have 
been frequently used. Once an exchange has been negotiated, re- 
sulting in free and open access to the public domain, the results are 
more permanent and satisfying to all concerned. . . .” 














Too Much Enthusiasm 
EpDITOR: 

Referring to the article “Pennsylvania— 
the Has Everything State” in your October 
issue, Mr. Latham was a little carried away 
by his enthusiasm. In the third paragraph 
he says, “This means that its 12 million 
residents would have to be packed in at the 
rate of 250 per square mile. This is a 
greater population density than is found in 
most European countries, .. .” 

As of 1958 it was estimated, for instance, 
that Italy had a density of population of 
418 per square mile, Holland 878 per square 
mile, Belgium 760 per square mile, West 
Germany 534 per square mile, and the 
United Kingdom 547 per square mile. 
France is somewhat lower, with a popula- 
tion density of 206 per square mile. 

H. W. Huber 
P. O. Box 773 
Red Bank, N. J. 


They Read “American Forests” 
EDITOR: 


May I thank you for the excellent lay- 
out for my article, “The Man From Hawk 
Mountain,” in your October issue of 
AMERICAN Forests. I purchased some extra 
copies and mailed them to Mrs. C. N. Edge, 
president of the Hawk Mountain Sanctuary 
Association, and also to Mr. Maurice Broun, 
the curator. Both have replied and ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the article. 
Mr. Broun’s letter contained one paragraph 
that I thought might be of interest to you. 

“During the past week many of our visi- 
tors, among them members of the Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary Association, have 
turned up with copies of AMERICAN Forests 
magazine, which they seem to prize highly.” 

Nathaniel Krum 
7512 Carroll Ave. 
Takoma Park 12, Md. 


Conservation Education 
EDITOR: 


I have read with much interest both 
Roger Hale’s comments on conservation 
education and those of William Morten. 
The latter is of course correct in pointing 
out the need for providing vocational train- 
ing for men who hope to become tech- 
nicians but not professionals. 

Because the fields of forestry and conser- 
vation have too often been exploited by 
correspondence “courses” unfounded on 
solid technical content and with no recog- 
nition on the part of employing agencies 
and firms, the National School of Forestry 
and Conservation has been organized during 
the past two years. We are offering three 
separate courses—Forestry, Fish and Wild- 
life Conservation, and Soil and Water Con- 
servation. Graduates of these home study 
courses may take an intensive two week 
field training course at our headquarters 
forest. 

We are providing special attention to the 
man on the job and in the field who can- 
not obtain residence training in his chosen 
occupation and have obtained the backing 
and recognition of professional societies 
and employing agencies. It is important 
that young men who seek vocational train- 
ing be certain that they enroll only with 
accredited schools recognized by the Na- 
tional Home Study Council. 

Charles H. Stoddard 
Director 

National School of Forestry 
and Conservation 


(Turn to page 58) 
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Mrs. Totman and The Honorable Fred A. Bantz, under secretary of the Navy, are 
fastening the stars of a brigadier general to the uniform of Colonel C. O. Totman. 





Colonel “Tot” Gets 


His Star 





N The American Forestry Associa- 

tion last month some folks were 
wondering why the Department of 
Defense doesn’t call Brigadier Gen- 
eral C. O. Totman, of the U. S. Ma- 
rines, back from “retirement” and 
place him in charge of all conser- 
vation liaison work in the armed 
services. His motivating influence is 
ihe biggest single reason: for the 
success of the Navy’s conservation 
program. 

“Tot,” as fellow foresters refer to 
him, got his brigadier general’s star 
last month from the Navy, the ad- 
vancement being in the nature of a 
“tombstone” promotion (to use the 
service jargon) which is sometimes 
awarded to outstanding combat vet- 
erans upon retirement. 

The big Marine, who was a star 
athlete and student in the 1935 
class at the University of Maine 
forestry school, is “retiring” at the 
advanced age of 45—when most for- 
€sters are just beginning to reach 
their peak. 

Ihe good relations between Tot- 
man and forestry began long before 
he was pulled into Washington sev- 
eral years ago to head up all con- 
servation work for the Navy. Actual- 
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ly, it began in Maine where he and 
Dr. Maurice Goddard, secretary of 
Pennsylvania’s Department of For- 
ests and Waters, were classmates. 
Like Goddard, Tot was a good stu- 
dent and a fierce competitor in ath- 
letics. He was also a cadet command- 
ing officer of the school’s ROTC 
unit. 

Upon graduation, he turned down 
two forestry jobs—one at $2100 and 
the other at $1500 “a year, that is”’— 
to join the Marine Corps as a second 
lieutenant. By 1937 he was seeing 
action in Shanghai's International 
Settlement. Thus began a long and 
illustrious career with the corps that 
saw Totman receiving 16 campaign 
ribbons and decorations culmina- 
ting with “warm action” with the 
Second Marine Division in World 
War II at Saipan, Tinian, and Okin- 
awa. 

Normally, one might assume at 
this point that the corps’ gain was 
forestry’s loss, but it didn’t turn out 
quite that way. Colonel Totman al- 
ways retained his interest in forestry 
and conservation. The Forest Serv- 
ice, for instance, was mighty glad to 
see Colonel Totman when he was as- 
signed to the corps’ Cold Weather 
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Training Program on the Toiyabe 
National Forest. A previous Marine 
commandant had rejected a Forest 
Service request for Marine assist- 
ance in fighting forest fires. 

But not Colonel Totman. The year 
after his arrival, Marines helped to 
fight 17 fires, and on four of them 
they beat the foresters to the scene 
of action due to their mobility and 
to the interlocking radio and tele- 
phone nets the two services rigged 
up. 

Supervisor Ivan Sack, at that time 
head man on the Toiyabe, recalls it 
this way: “One of my rangers told 
me he was never so happy in his life 
as when he started for a big fire with 
50 Marines at his heels asking ‘where 
do we start?’” 

Totman always managed to find 
time for some conservation activity 
on most of his more peaceful assign- 
ments. On Claemente Island in 1939 
he set up a game management pro- 
gram and sent exotic plants to Belts- 
ville for experimental purposes. In 
Alaska, he became a deputy federal 
game warden. In Korea, his old 
alma mater came to his assistance 


(Turn to page 37) 


3 NDORSEMENT of an AFA 
forest landownership study in 
North Carolina similar to stud- 

ies made in California and Minne- 
sota was voted at Charlotte on QOc- 
tober 26 by Governor Luther H. 
Hodges and the State Board of Con- 
servation and Development follow- 
ing a presentation by Chief Forester 
Kenneth B. Pomeroy, of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. The pro- 
posal represents the third leg on 
studies already made as recommend- 
ed by AFA’s Program for American 
Forestry. One study has been com- 
pleted in California. A second in 
Minnesota will be completed in De- 
cember and published early next 
year. 

Myr. Pomeroy’s North Carolina 
presentation followed an invitation 
from the North Carolina Forestry 
Association and the North Carolina 
Forestry Council. In exploring the 
possibilities, AFA stressed that such 
an undertaking, to be successful, re- 


REPORT TO THE 


quires the co-operation and support 
of all agencies and organizations 
with an interest in improved forest 
conditions. Accordingly, plans were 
made to have the chief forester make 
his presentation before the highest 
echelon of government in the state. 

In his presentation to the govern- 
or and the board, Mr. Pomeroy said, 
“Textiles and timber account for 83 
per cent of the manufactured value 
of North Carolina products and em- 
ploy three-fourths of the state’s labor 
force, yet few people realize the close 
relationship between timber prod- 
ucts and the other industries. The 
manutacture and marketing of a 
well-known brand of filter-tip cigar- 
ettes provides an example. 

“The filter is made of cellulose, 
one of the basic components of 
wood. The imitation cork tip actu- 
ally is a special type of paper made 
from wood pulp. The familiar cig- 
arette paper contains the fibers of 


seed flax, but its processing require 
great quantities of pure water fro: 
the mountains of western Nort 
Carolina. 

“Turning now to the pack i 
which cigarettes normally are pu 
chased, the pack and the stamp bot 
are forest products. The cellophan 
wrapper added for moisture contr 
also is derived from cellulose. Th 
10-pack carton in which cigarette, 
are marketed and the 60-carton shi 
ping containers also are end proc- 
ucts of forestry. 

“At this point in the process, neai- 
ly one-half of the weight of the ship- 
ping container has been derived 
from forest products. Now, if we 
convert pounds to acres we find that 
it takes more forest land to grow the 
wood products needed annually in 
the manufacture and marketing of 
this pack of cigarettes than it does 
agricultural land to produce the to- 
bacco in them. (Based on 0.66 cords 

(Turn to page 40) 
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North Carolina Board of Conservation and Development: front row, from left, Miles J. Smith, 
Gov. Luther Hodges, William P. Saunders; seated around table, J. Edgar Kirk, T. Max Watson, 
W. Eugene Simmons, Edwin Pate, Hugh M. Morton, Lorimer W. Midgett, H. C. Kennett, R. W. 
Martin, Amos R. Kearns, Scroop W. Enole, Jr., Walter J. Damtoft, Charles S. Allen, Orton A. 
Boren, F. J. Boling, D. G. Bell, W. B. Austin, Voit Gilmore, and Evelyn Yelverton, secretary. 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


THE CONFLICT OF SINGLE-USE VERSUS MULTIPLE-USE appears to be developing into one of the 
great issues surrounding federal land management, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ervin L. Peterson told the Pacific Logging Congress; at its meeting in 
Seattle, November 11. (See additional articles on pages 32 and 34.) He said 
there are some 30 proposals for the dedication of national forest lands to 
public park purposes, transferring them to single use. These proposals in- 
volve about 10 million acres of federal lands now being managed for multiple- 
use purposes, including recreation. Acknowledging that within a specific area 
of a national forest a particular value may be dominant—timber, water, graz- 
ing, recreation, fish and wildlife, or scenery, for example—the secretary 
Stated his opinion: "True conservation means management of the forests, area 
by area, to achieve the maximum of usable values from each location, and 
without impairing the ability of the land area, the resource, to keep on pro-=- 
ducing these values indefinitely." 


SINGLE-USE PROPOSALS CONSTITUTE A THREAT AND PRECEDENT FOR DISMEMBERMENT of the whole 
national forest system, Mr. Peterson said, adding, "I am firmly convinced that 
any action to weaken or dismember the national forest system would be inimical 
and contrary to the public interest." While citing specifically a "proposal 
advanced by a number of recreation groups to convert some one to two million 








acres of national forest lands in the North Cascades to a national park," he 
warned that such proposals are not limited to public lands. He pointed to a 
Similar movement to place in a park several hundred thousand acres of privately=- 
owned and managed timberlands in northern Maine. 


LOTGERS AND TIMBERMEN ARE A MINORITY GROUP, counted in thousands, whereas recreation- 
ists, hunters, and fishermen are counted in millions, the secretary told the 
assembled forest industry men. The U. S. Forest Service, as a public agency, 
must be responsive to public opinions and concern, he said. "It is a land 
management agency with wide ranging areas of responsibility for the multiple- 
use sustained-yield management of the national forest system, and for the con- 
tinuous improvement of that system so that the values obtainable from it may be 
fully realized as the need for them develops." He indicated the importance of 
timber production as one of the aims of multiple-use. "The national forests 
of Oregon and Washington are expected to do their share of meeting timber 
needs. This year we expect national forest timber cut from these states to be 
4.2 billion board feet in contrast to 3.6 a year ago and less than three in all 
preceding years. In the next 10 years, the national forest cut may average 4.5 
billion board feet annually and by the year 2000, it should reach 6.9 billion. 
If this level is attained, the national forests of these two states will be 
growing on a sustained-yield basis 35 per cent of the 19.7 billion board feet 
that the Forest Service estimates should be grown in Oregon and Washington to 
help attain the national goal of 105 billion board feet." This Forest Service 
timber production goal would be supplemented by other public forests and by 
privately-owned forests. Thus the secretary emphasized the importance of 
timber production to the total economy, and implied that single, noncommercial 
use of large areas of national forest lands would be an unwise restriction. 


ON TIMBER GROWTH AND DRAIN, Mr. Peterson was not in agreement with those who believe 
since overall timber growth and drain are now in balance that the task ahead 
is to keep the two even. "To my mind," he said, "this kind of thinking judges 
the future by the past. It charts the future as a horizontal plane when even 
the present as measured by the past is a line approaching the vertical. The job 


(Continued on next page) 
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ahead is to keep the growth of the kind of timber we use in balance with the 
total annual harvest. A growth-drain balance must be achieved at progressively 
higher levels of production and use if forestry is to help expand the economy 
of this state and of all areas of the nation where forests are located—if 


forestry is to provide its share of jobs, payrolls, trade, and commerce for a 
growing population. 


MULTIPLE-USE AND SUSTAINED YIELD are twin conservation concepts guiding national-forest 





managers, the secretary pointed out. "Regardless of pressure, of excess mill 
capacity, or even unemployment, we will not permit the national forests to be 
cut in excess of sustained-yield capacity. We will not resort to evasive de- 
vices such as reduced cutting cycles or rotations shortened below what is tech- 
nically desirable simply to rationalize larger allowable cuts." 


RECOUNTING THE PROGRESS MADE ON THE NATIONAL FORESTS in the past six years, the secre- 





tary noted that funds available for resource management, including roads and 
trails, have doubled, that expenditures for research have increased 166 per 
cent. During the same period, revenues from the sale of timber and other re- 
sources have increased from $76 million to $132 million annually. Legislation 
was passed in 1955 to provide for determination of the surface rights of mining 
claimants—"the first positive step in over 50 years to protect the public 
value while at the same time making mining and prospecting fully compatible 
with natienal|jforest development and management. Many people had talked long 
and loudly abdut abuses of the mining laws. It was not until the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of the Interior, the American Mining Congress and 
The American Forestry Association representatives got together and worked out 


sensible legislation, which the Congress subsequently passed, that anything 
constructive was done about it." 





PHYSICAL FACILITIES FOR RECREATION ON THE NAT‘ONAL FORESTS are being improved, and a 


program of providing adequate and suitable housing for employees has been 
initiated and is going forward, he said. The Timber Resource Review was com- 
pleted in 1958, "the most comprehensive survey of the nation's timber resources 
ever made." Allowable cuts have been increased in many working circles using 
sound forestry principles to do so, and about 18,000 miles of access roads of 
all kinds have been built in the past six years. 


TO ATTAIN MAXIMUM PRODUCTIVITY means putting the entire national forest system under 





intensive management as soon as practicable, Mr. Peterson emphasized. In rec- 
ognition of this need the Secretary of Agriculture sent to Congress on March 
24, 1959, a "Program for the National Forests." "This," he said, "is the first 
time a fully comprehensive and complete program for the development of the 
national forests has been presented to the Congress or to anyone else." To 
meet forest needs of the future, forestry must meet its challenges. "Last year 
there were planted in this country over one billion trees—just trees largely 
as nature has developed them—not trees scientifically tailored to a specific 
end use...-Last year there were 68 million recreation visits on the national 
forests. This kind of use generates pressures to modify management plans and 
objectives. What will be the longer run impact on all forestry?" 





MOST OF THE SMALL FOREST OWNERSHIPS are making "little or no contribution to the na- 


MORE THAN ANYTHING ELSE, Mr. Peterson urged, "foresters, 


tion's use of wood and wood products." How are they to play their full part? 
"Here," he said, "is a challenge to private foresters and private forestry of a 
first order magnitude. Presently a vacuum exists. Government is strongly 
attracted to such situations." Fire is still a great destroyer of forest val- 
ues, but not as great as insects and diseases. "The entomologists, the path= 
ologists, the chemists must all run faster." Boards and papers are still the 
basic products of forest industry. "Utilization research must be expanded to 
develop products tailor-made to specific end uses." Many forests are primarily 
watershed lands. "Forest engineers must find techniques to remove forest 
values while avoiding damage to these watershed values." Forests are the home 
of most of our game animals. "We need to learn how to completely use the 
forests without making their home uninhabitable." 





in teaching, in research, in 
management—whatever their place in the field of forestry—need to feel the 


urgency for applyin; intensive management to all forest lands. Let us not be 
afraid to accept objectives of great dimensions. The decisions we now make 
will be reflected 50 to 100 years hence. Will the people of that day praise 
us for our foresight or damn us for lack of vision?" 
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S the circulation of AMERICAN ForEsTs continues to 
A grow, we receive more and more letters from dis- 
senters in the basement—those people at their work 
benches who admire wood’s warmth and quality and 
like to work with it—who take us to task for placing 
too much emphasis on the conservation end of this 
business and not enough on the consumer end. Wood 
is in a bad way—even hopeless—these people warn, 
and so far as they can see, AMERICAN ForEsTs isn’t 
doing anything about it. 

“What good is forestry if there is going to be less 
and less wood in new housing all the time?” one read- 
er asks. “If you are growing so much wood, where is 
it?” asks another. “When I go to the store, why do I 
have to climb over the packing cases in the back lot 
to get to the wood bins while the pretty girl demon- 
strating asphalt shingles is in the front of the store?” 
asks still another. Our most recent correspondent of 
November 10, David W. Reeves of Waterville Valley, 
New Hampshire, informs us, “Somehow I feel you are 
missing the common and forgotten man, the man who 
has nothing to do with timber land management ex- 
cept at the consumer end of the line.” 

Much of this concern seems to be expressed in New 
England, but Bill Dorman, real estate editor of the 
Boston Herald-Traveler (who wrote the story on page 
18), informs us that in his opinion use of wood is ac- 
tually on the upswing in New England. In a letter on 
November 17 he tells us, “There is hardly a new 
house built in this area which does not contain a so- 
called family room or den either paneled or finished 
in wood of one type or another.” 


On the other hand, in looking at the overall hous- 
ing picture, Federal Housing Commissioner Julian H. 
Zimmerman sees it rather differently. In a recent 
speech for the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, he reported that in the last half-century lum- 
ber had lost 70 per cent of the roofing market to as- 
phalt shingles, half of the window market, that con- 
crete slab is replacing wood flooring in many instances, 
and that aluminum is now challenging wood as siding 
and roofing. The proportion of materials going into 
new homes accounted for by lumber has dropped from 
63 per cent in 1920 to about 50 per cent now. More- 
over, the production of lumber has remained static 
since World War II, while construction generally con- 
tinues to expand. 


A pretty glum view, one must concede, but not 
nearly as hopeless as it might appear. True, lumber 
has been slow to compete. One reason is that for many 
years lumber sold itself. For another, as retiring presi- 
dent Robert M. Ingram of NLMA has said, until 
fairly recently lumber was pretty much controlled by 
family groups. 

That condition has now changed. Today more 
lumber concerns are owned by stockholders—people 
like you and me—who are more progressive and who 
demand results. Another factor not to be overlooked 
is that large segments of a public that generally don’t 
give a hoot which market gains the ascendancy are 
acutely concerned over the loss of lumber markets. 
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They like wood and they want to be reassured that 
everything is going to be all right. The truth is that 
wood has a certain magic. If you won't take our 
word for it, watch the advertisements of lumber’s 
competitors on television and in periodicals. They 
aren't content to simply plug their own products. 
They downgrade and try to degrade lumber at the 
same time. They know wood’s potential, all right. 

For another thing, not only is the lumber industry 
the oldest industry in the nation, it is also one of the 
most remarkable. It kept Britain afloat in the era of 
sailing vessels. It built this nation in the trek West. 
Its contribution in two World Wars was magnificent. 
When it adopted forestry several decades ago, it 
started putting first things first. Contrary to the ideas 
held by some, it was not pulp and paper that launched 
the Tree Farm program in America, it was lumber. 
As more and more foresters have joined the ranks, 
lumber’s old mental attitudes have undergone marked 
changes. True, not all industries today are practicing 
good forestry by any means, but one of the most re- 
markable things now going on inside the industry is 
what we call the power of moral persuasion—the way 
enlightened segments of the business are turning the 
heat on unenlightened elements to change their ways. 
This is getting results and adds to lumber’s stability. 

Finally, lumber hasn’t even begun to fight yet on 
ihe market front, but that time now appears to be at 
hand. Under a more vigorous leadership, lumber is 
studying its competitors with the quiet coolness of a 
Marine division aboui to establish a beachhead. To 
establish that beachhead, it proposes to spend, in the 
next 10 years, 125 million dollars in a major effort to 
recapture lost markets and establish new ones. Part 
of this will go for research. Part of it will go to estab- 
lish an elite corps of salesmen, members of which will 
be set up in business in approximately 100 cities in the 
nation. These men, who will be trained in every phase 
of the business, will resemble, so far as we can deter- 
mine, the famed Flying Squadron of the Goodyear 
Rubber Company. They will be prepared to give 
architects and builders actual wood know-how instead 
of pretty pictures, and to show sales outlets how to 
really merchandise their product. Last of all, the in- 
dustry will invade the realms of television and the 
mass media periodical field on a substantial scale, with 
the objective being to meet the enemy and defeat him. 

What’s hopeless about this? Nothing, so far as we 
can see. The late Col. William B. Greeley would have 
thrown his head back and guffawed at such a pre- 
posterous thought. Lumber is going to have to get 
humping, of course, and it knows that now. But 
make no mistake about it, the 50,000 firms engaged in 
lumber and wood products manufacture will be heard 
from and they will find plenty of friends. People like 
wood. They like its character and variety. Wood and 
an ever-growing list of wood products are going to be 
around for a long, long time, and the nation’s oldest 
industry will more than likely be the one that lasts. 
the longest. For wood is renewable; when forestry 
and the wood industry formed their partnership they: 
forme a pretty durable combination. 
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at the Rocky Mountain Garden Club Christmas festiv 


Mrs. Higgins explaining decoration of Christmas =i \¥ 


of the world — Eureka — is in 
Montana, it is not at all sur- 
prising to find the Christmas Tree 
Lady of the Nation in Montana, 


Sue the Christmas tree capital 


too. She is white-haired, five-foot 
four Alma Margaret Higgins of 
Butte. This genile-taced woman is a 
lover of flowers and trees—but espe- 
cially Christmas trees—and_ the 
Christmas tree has made her famous. 
For 59 years, Alma has been pro- 
moting the idea of living Christmas 
community trees. 

“The conception of using a living 
Christmas tree at the yuletide came 
to me one winter when my husband 
and I were snow-bound, and there 
was no possibility of getting out to 
buy or cut a Christmas tree. 

“In my window garden, I had an 
araucaria growing, and this lovely 
little star pine saved the day for us. 
We decorated it with loving care and 
it held us enchanted throughout the 
yuletide season. 

“That was back in the winter of 
1900, and I think that perhaps it 
was the first living home Christmas 
tree ever decorated in. the United 
States,” says Alma, who has contrib- 
uted considerable research on Christ- 
mas to General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs, and the 
Montana Federation of Garden 
Clubs, which she was instrumental 
in organizing. 
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“But | am not implying that 1 was 
the first one to use a living tree,” 
Alma hastens to add. “That goes 
back many years to Salem, Oregon, 
when a group of singers, the Cher- 
rians, sang around the growing tree.” 

It was not until 1921, however, 
that Alma began to interest others 
in the idea of employing and deco- 
rating live trees. She sent out that 
year an original Christmas card 
showing a Douglasfir she and her 
husband had decorated to portray 
the story of the Nativity. The card 
attracted so much interest that it was 
used by newspaper editors, circulated 
by one particular editor to 750 pa- 
pers and reprinted in Christmas edi- 
tions. Soon the idea of living Christ- 
mas trees and particularly living 
community Christmas trees was 
taking hold. 

“The fact that the public re- 
sponded so whole-heartedly has been 
one of the most inspiring things 
that ever happened to me in my 
whole life,” states Alma. But her 
endeavor was only beginning. 

In 1923, Alma wrote an article for 
AMERICAN Forests called, “A Living 
Tree That Tells the Story.” This 
article met with nation-wide ap- 
proval, letters by the hundreds 
coming in across the country ap- 
plauding the idea of using a live 
tree. This article helped the idea 
blaze its way straight to the White 
House. 


“The next year,” wrote Peg 
Kienast for AMERICAN Forests in her 
article, “Christmas Eves-Dropping,” 
“The American Forestry Association, 
in the name of its membership, de- 
cided to sponsor a living Christmas 
tree to touch off lightup time in all 
the communities and homes in the 
nation. The use of living Christmas 
trees had been one of the Associa- 
tion’s projects since Mrs. Warder 
Higgins of Montana submitted an 
article on, ‘A Living Tree That Tells 
The Story.’” 

Credit is annually given to Alma 
for inspiring the planting of the first 
National Christmas Tree on _ the 
White House grounds in 1924. Five 
of our country’s presidents have 
lighted that tree, from Calvin Cool- 
idge to Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, 
and Eisenhower. In connection with 
the tree’s lighting go messages of 
cheer and hope for peace on earth. 
Last year’s Christmas tree was not, 
however, a live tree; it came none- 
theless from Alma’s state, from the 
vicinity of Libby in the northwestern 
corner of this fourth largest state in 
the union. 

With the White House tree came 
inspiration for individuals and 
family groups to light and decorate 
their own living trees. Alma next 
proceded to write a leaflet, “Com- 
munity Christmas Trees and Theit 
Inspiring Purposes,” of which 2500 
copies were distributed to clubs and 
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The idea for planting the national Christmas tree on the White 
House grounds was initiated by Mrs. Warder I. Higgins in 1924. 
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Above, one of several trees decorated by 
Mrs. Higgins for servicemen in World War 
II. Left, Mrs. Higgins stands beside tree 
which portrays a legend that on night Christ 
was born all trees blossomed and bore fruit. 








at conventions in 1929. In Decem- 
ber of 1937, she again authored 
for AMERICAN Forests, “Community 
Christmas Trees’; this article was il- 
lustrated with prize-winning photo- 
graphs of living community Christ- 
mas trees across the nation. 

“At Christmas we should recall 
that the evergreen tree is a symbol 
of life eternal,” explains Alma, who 
traces the origin of the Christmas 
tree back to a mingling of ancient 
tree worship and medieval legends. 
“I am especially fond of the legend 
that relates that the Christ Child, in 
appreciation for the hospitality of a 
forester and his family, broke off a 
branch from a fir tree and set in it 
the earth. 

ee 


states the legend quoting 





Halvorson Christmas tree was decorated 
by Mrs. Higgins with gumdrops, gilded 
walnuts, red candles, dolls representing 
nine nations. The tree came from Michi- 
gan, and the créche from Germany. 


Christ’s words, ‘I have gladly re- 
ceived your gifts, and this is My gift 
to you. Henceforward this tree shall 
bear its fruit at Christmas, and you 
shall always have abundance.’ 

“Of course all of us love to believe 
that on the first Christmas Eve, all 
the trees in the forest blossomed and 
bore fruit. And we perpetuate that 
legend by decorating our yuletide 
trees. And that is the reason we 
should decorate Christmas trees the 
‘correct way,” insists Alma. 
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This handsome, petite _ silver- 
haired lady in her eighties, who has 
been widowed since 1935 and whose 
deceased husband was a mining en- 
gineer in Montana, has very definite 
«leas about how the tree should be 
decorated. She always begins to 
decorate at the top of the evergreen, 
using the star, symbolic of the Star 
of Bethlehem. 

“Every tree should have a star,” 
maintains Alma. “The star signifies 
hope. I then add angels, represent- 
ing the angelic choir of old. And as 
I put them on the tree, I even sing 
their words: ‘Glory to God on high 
and peace on earth, good will to 
men.’ 

“Next I put on a dove, symbolic of 
peace and happiness. Then come the 
lights, symbolic of Christ, the Light 
of the World. Fruits, nuts, and 
sweets may next be put on the tree 
or at its base to symbolize abundance 
at Christmas. 

“On the tree or at its base, I al- 
ways put little cornucopias—those 
horns of plenty—and a Santa Claus 
to show the embodiment of love and 
generosity. I attach little bells to the 
boughs, for they are emblems of joy, 
symbolic of the bells that peal forth 
from church towers on Christmas 
morning announcing the glad tid- 
ings of the birthday of the Redeemer. 

“At the base of the tree, I also use 
tiny dolls to represent the many na- 
tions, and animal figurines to repre- 
sent the lowly birth of Christ, and 
of course the creche, symbolic of our 
spiritual awakening. 

“Gold-foil or tinsel may be strung 
from the tree to symbolize angel’s 
hair, or as in Italy, where gold-foil 
is especially popular, the golden hair 
of the Christ Child.” 

Many Montanans follow Alma’s 
procedure in decorating their Christ- 
mas trees. She is undeniably her 
state’s authority on Christmas. Be- 
cause of her inspiring guidance in 
conservation, and especially in con- 
serving the nation’s evergreens, she 
was presented the Green Ribbon 
Award by National Council of State 
Garden Clubs. 

But Alma especially delights in 
decorating trees for children, and on 
these smaller evergreens she lavishes 
goodies that the children may eat. 
She makes girl and boy candy dolls 
of various colored gum drops. She 
makes green wreaths with green gum 
drops, and trims them with red 
peppermint to represent holly. She 
gilds walnuts in their shells and 
hangs them from boughs, or she 
takes out the meat from the shell 
and puts little typewritten messages 


therein. She buys marzipan fruits 
imported from Germany, made of al- 
mond paste and shaped like minia- 
ture oranges, apples, and cherries. 

“I always have plenty of extras on 
hand so that I am able to replenish 
for the tree what the children eat!” 
laughs Alma. “And believe me, 
children do delight in gum drops in 
any shape or form. A red gum drop 
in front of a blue light gives forth 
a lovely orchid color; a yellow one 
in front of a red light becomes a 
glowing orange. 

“Often I wrap little hobby charms 
with candy bars to make the tree 
more mysterious and exciting to the 
young, and sometimes I wrap little 
notes around hobby charms and 
hang them to the tree . I try to pick 
pithy sayings to inspire the chil- 
dren.” 

But Alma sternly and strongly de- 
clares that the Christmas tree is for 
grown-ups as well as children, and 
she quotes the story of Saint Win- 
fred to prove this. 


“That great old saint was a mis- 
sionary among the Germanic people 
in the Eighth Century. To end the 
pagan worship to their Thunder 
God, Thor, Winfred cut down their 
sacred oak tree, and as it fell he 
pointed instead to a beautiful young 
fir that came into view. 


“Here is this little tree, a young 
child of the forest,’ he said. “This 
shall be your holy tree tonight. It 
is the wood of peace, for your houses 
are built of fir; it is the sign of ever- 
lasting life, for its leaves are ever- 
green. See how it points toward 
heaven. Let this be called the tree 
of the Christ Child. Gather about it, 
not in the wild wood, but in your 
own homes. There it will shelter no 
deeds of blood, but loving gifts and 
rites of kindness.’ ” 

Alma has taught many adults, 
especially members of women’s clubs, 
to make Christmas roses. These are 
shaped from small white sea shells. 

“The Christmas roses help per- 
petuate a lovely Christmas legend,” 
explains Alma. “The story tells that 
a young girl named Madeline, the 
daughter of a shepherd, followed her 
father to the stable where the Christ 
Child lay, but she did not enter, for 
she had no gift to offer the Infant. 
So she remained outside weeping in 
the cold. An angel, he who was 
Gabriel, came to her and asked why 
she wept. 

“‘Because I have no gift,’ she 
cried. ‘If I had but a rose, I would 


be happy.’ 
(Turn to page 42) 
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N the early 1600’s when our coun- 

try was as yet unborn and Cape 

Cod’s forests were primeval, the 
first settlers from England stood be- 
fore towering trees with leaves of 
shining green and berries of brilliant 
crimson. And as they looked upon 
them they were seized with home- 
sickness and nostalgia, for they were 
sharply reminded of their own holly 1 
trees that grew back in their home- 
land. 

Since American holly trees have 
at last come to be known for their 
hardiness, their near-imperviousness 
to frost, fire, salt water, and drought, 
it is easily possible that some of the 
same ones on which the Pilgrims 
gazed are still standing towering to- 
ward the sky at a height of fifty feet | 
or more. 

Over Cape Cod extends a holly 

belt. It is wide, spanning from Fal- | 
mouth to the woods at Brewster. 
The reason this belt, wide as it is, 
does not girdle the lowest Cape 
towns is due simply to the fact that 
the natural migration of the birds 
flying from the South to the North 
did not include this region. No 
seeds were dropped by winging 
flocks, so no holly grew. 

Until as recently as thirty years 
ago, hollies were wantonly mutilated 
and ruthlessly destroyed by those 
who slashed, ripped, and sawed at 
the branches in their greedy quest for 
Christmas decorations. Today, not 
only is there a $500 fine and even a 
prison sentence imposed upon these 
marauders, but the general, inter- 
ested public has far more knowledge 
about the planting, care, growth, and 
habits of this beautiful, ornamental, 
long-lived tree. A generous slice of 
the credit for this increased knowl- 
edge belongs to Wilfred Wheeler, 
; é ; 4 ‘ - former Massachusetts Secretary of 
A wide belt of holly spans Cape Cod from Falmouth to the woods (Turn to page 36) 


at Brewster. Some of these trees may be several centuries old. 
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Holly is noted for resistance 
to frost, fire, and salt water. 














Robert W. Sawyer and The Bulletin were names 
with which to reckon in natural resource affairs 


HE stories about the death of 

Robert W. Sawyer, as published 
in the nation’s newspapers, were 
more complete and occupied more 
space than is normally given to the 
lifetime accomplishments of western 
newspaper editors in small towns. 
Even then, though, the announce- 
ments did not—could not—give more 
than a smattering of details of what 
was a bigger story. 

For Robert W. Sawyer was a man 
who came as close as any other in 
our time in the conservation field to 
deserving the title of “great.” 

Maine born, «Exeter and Harvard 
educated, he spent his adult life in 
the West. From 1913 to 1953 he was 
editor and manager of the Bend 
Oregon, Bulletin. And during that 
time Sawyer and The Bulletin were 
names with which to reckon in nat- 
ural resource affairs. 

Even this is only part of the story. 
Sawyer was an historian of more 
than passing note. He _ probably 
could have been a member of the 
U. S. Senate had he so desired. He 
would have been a member of a 
President’s Cabinet, had the voters 
put a different man into high office 
a few years ago. 

There were still other facets to 
this remarkable man, but this is not 
the time or place to report them. 

His interests in nature, forestry, 
and conservation of natural _re- 
sources started in Maine, transferred 
to Massachusetts when he went to 


htin Terms of Forever” 
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school, and moved with him, ever 
enlarging, when he moved to Ore- 
gon. 

Many times in recent years, for 
example, he had discussed with oth- 
ers the outdoors of his native state 
in the 1880's and 1890’s. He had told 
of the timber management philos- 
ophy of his own father. He moved 
to Oregon about the time large mill 
operations first began in the big for- 
ests, predominantly ponderosa pine, 
which fringed the eastern edge of 
the Cascades, where he made his 
home and life until his recent death. 
He saw the big cuts of Pacific North- 
west forests during his many years 
in Oregon, and worried about them. 

Perhaps a key to the man and the 
broadness of his interests can be seen 
in his correspondence files, given to 
the University of Oregon library at 
the time of his death. 

There, carefully preserved, were 
letters to and from such men as—to 
name a few—Gifford Pinchot, Col- 
onel Bill Greeley, Horace Albright, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, and literally 
scores of other men who at one time 
or another helped develop our nat- 
ural resource policies during the last 
fifty years. 

Historians will find rich diggings 
there in years to come. 

He belonged—and_ contributed 
generously of his time and money— 
to a number of organizations active 
in the natural resource field. That 

(Turn to page 44) 


Mr. Sawyer was also a noted historian 


By ROBERT W. CHANDLER 
Editor and Publisher 
The Bend (Ore.) Bulletin 





Baker’s carpenters work 
entirely with New England 
timber products, as rug- 
ged as big sticks used 
by early American builders. 


Roy Baker, left, and his 
son Philip discuss prog- 
ress of the Wayside Inn 
restoration. Philip is fore- 
man of the carpenters. 


Historic Wayside Inn of 
Sudbury, Massachusetts, 
after it was gutted by 
fire in December 1955, 


Inn being restored after fire with oak timber 
taken from New Hampshire forests. Just as in 
early days of setthement green timber was used. 


Roy W. Baker, specialist in restoring, 
reassembling, and adaptation of 17th, 
1&th, and 19th century homes, is faith. 
ful to details of early craftsmanship. 








The House 


By WILLIAM E. DORMAN 


N an age bemused by glass walls, 

plastic panels, and electronic ap- 

pliances, a specialist in remodel- 
ing and restoration of houses hunts 
his New Hampshire forests for 
straight oaks and wide pines just as 
the first settlers did. 

Roy Baker of Antrim follows the 
tested construction techniques of the 
17th century. He has forsaken nails 
and conventional building methods 
for the wooden pegs and mortise 
and tenon joints. 

This archaeologist of colonial car- 
pentry has developed his adaption 
of early-American craftsmanship to 
duplicate the enduring work of 17th 
century artisans. 

Shortly before Christmas, 1955, a 
general alarm fire left the historic 
Wayside Inn, in Sudbury, Mass- 


Carpenters chisel mortise holes in oak 
ridge pole. Baker uses native oak, pine. 


Louis Wilkins uses old fashioned drill 


to make mortise hole in the oak timber. 


Doctor 


achusetts, an ice-glazed ruin. 

A few hours later Dr. Donald A. 
Shelley telephoned Roy Baker at An- 
trim. Dr. Shelley is director of the 
Henry Ford Museum. 

Ford officials, owners of the inn, 
wanted to know whether it was 
feasible to restore the hostelry on 
the Boston Post Road made famous 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn.” Baker, 
an intense man in his fifties, was the 
logical expert to make the diagnosis. 

Baker decided that the Wayside 
Inn could be rebuilt. Under his di- 
rection the warm red walls have 
risen again from the rolling country- 
side. This is another example of 
Baker’s restoration to museum stand- 
ards, but he lavishes as much care 
on a house to be restored for oc- 


W. E. Dorman, real 
estate editor, Bos- 
ton Herald-Traveler 


cupancy as he does on an historic 
monument. 

The substantial, often crude, con- 
struction of early American homes 
persists as a strong force in modern 
housing. New England barn boards 
and beams are finding their way into 
Texas and the Mid-West at a dollar 
per foot. 

Today's builders of the “homes of 
tomorrow” cannot abandon com- 
pletely the designs and methods of 
yesterday. Even developers who fea- 
ture glass and gadgets sometime 
merchandise their homes with such 
anachronistic lures as: 

“Materials that look hand-worked 
add a feeling of warmth and human 
scale... ,” “a split level with tradi- 
tional features.” 


And a Memphis builder says: 


Restoration of Wayside Inn had almost been completed when this photograph was 
taken in 1957. Inn was made famous by Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 
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Living room of William Dorman’s home is paneled in native pine 
while second floor is finished in timber cut from his tree farm. 
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Families want traditional design. 
... The only way to meet the market 
for higher-priced homes is to build 
the high-roofed French Provincials 
or Williamsburg Colonials.” 

The demand for paneling, even in 
the so-called contemporary homes, 
emphasizes the need not only to pre- 
serve our timber resources but to 
encourage small woodlot owners to 
join the Tree Farm movement and 
grow trees as a cash crop. 

The restoration movement for 
many years was confined to pros- 
perous clients who remodeled old 
houses with authentic touches as a 
proper setting for antiques, or as a 
tribute to the owner’s taste. 

Now the trend has extended to 
people of more modest means— 
couples who collect old boards and 
beams to reproduce a room; those 
who restore an old house as a place 
of retirement; others who respond to 
the challenge offered by a fine, neg- 
lected house waiting to be brought 
back to a useful life. 

Unlike most restoration experts, 
Baker shuns old boards and beams. 
He considers them undesirable, even 
dangerous, because of the possibility 
or dry-rot, beetles, or termites. 

He searches New Hampshire for- 
ests and keeps close contact with 
New England saw mills. He has a 
method of finishing that blends old 
pieces with new wood. 

He uses mortise and tenon joints 
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of early builders even for window 
casings, in which he employs neither 
nails nor glue. Oak timbers are used 
green, on the principle that the en- 
tire frame moves together and dries 
slowly away from the sun. Smaller 
oak beams which plague many resto- 
ration experts because they twist 
quickly out of shape are no problem 
to Baker. Like the settlers he takes 
them fresh from the mill to their 
final resting place in a hurry. 
Before he tackles a_ restoration 
project Baker surveys the property, 
strips clapboard and plaster from 
strategic areas, photographs, and files 





a report. This memorandum recom. 
mends what should be done, why it 
should be done, and what it will cost, 

This survey, akin to a physician’s 
examination, establishes what shape 
the house is in beneath the visible 
frailties exhibited by plaster, brick, 
and sheathing. 

It bares the history of the house 
and, to Baker, the personality of the 
builder. 

Even though volumes had been 
written on the Wayside Inn, no one 
knew what and where was the first 
structure, 

Baker uncovered a corner post. 
He found another a few inches trom 
it with a mortise. He looked for 
other tell-tale mortise holes along a 
girt signifying that this was once an 
outside wall. He knew this first 
primitive room had a fireplace and 
that this would mark another out- 
side wall. 

He began a hunt along the west 
wall for a chambered beam. The 
floor has been replaced several times, 
so he looked along the end girt and 
found his evidence—a small area 
cut out for the hearth. Probing it 
like a detective, he found bits ot 
clay. 

In this manner Baker proved that 
the inn evolved into three additions 
in its early years with the first struc- 
ture being built in the late 17th 
century. Because the fire spared a 
few key beams, he was able to tell 
exactly where the roofs of these 
structures extended. 

Today visitors are shown to the 
attic of the building where they see 
the frame of the first and second 
roofs, how they were built and 
pegged. 

One Baker survey may cost $49, 

(Turn to page 49) 


Typical Baker restoration in which old pine is blended with new pine. This 


is the “keeping room” of Heath House, Brookline, owned by Henry Atkinson. 


Patsy 


Plein. 
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... and then 
there was 
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By ROBERT J. MOSER 


UST outside the “city limits” of 
has little town of Underwood, 
Washington, about 65 miles up the 
Columbia River from Vancouver, is 
the Broughton Lumber Company, 
proud possessor of America’s last 
timber-toting flume. 

From 1900 to 1935, before the log 
truck and bulldozer, scores of these 
wooden V-shaped troughs could be 
found in the Pacific Northwest. 

The fast water flumes, as they 
were commonly called, floated ties, 
rough-cut timber, or even logs from 
the logging operation and sawmill 
to the finishing facilities and dock- 
site or railhead. 

Being the last flume is not enough 
for the one at Underwood. It was 
also the longest ever built. From the 
sawmill at Willard high in the 
mountains to the planing mill be- 
low, the fir, pine, and hemlock can 
cover the flume’s nine miles in 55 
minutes. 

Shortly after the unusual water- 
way was built in 1923 the excite- 
ment started. It has never ceased. In 
the early days a Hollywood studio 
sent personnel to Underwood to 
shoot a scene for a movie. The hero 
was to ride down the flume standing 
in a small boat constructed especial- 
ly for the occasion. The upper half 
of the nine-mile trough is on fairly 
level terrain, a fact which was sup- 
posed to make the scene routine. 

The hero boarded his tiny boat 
and was floating gaily on his way, 
cameras grinding. He failed to see 
a low-hanging wagon bridge direct- 
ly over the flume, hit it, and broke 
both legs. That ended the picture. 

Most of the difficulty takes place 
on the lower half of the last flume— 
the half that clings precariously to 
the nearly vertical gorge walls. 
(Turn to page 43) 




































Lumber is guided by pike poles onto 


Columbia River Gorge, where tumbling 
rollers, then under walkway to planer. 


water in the flume reflects the sun. 


The high trestle towers more than 100 feet above the ground. Slow moving hemlock often 
“eatches”’ the fir or pine boards as they pass overhead, sometimes causing a serious jam. 
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!Cygnet hatched on Malheur National Wildlife Refuge 


NE of the most difficult prob- 
lems in wildlife management is 

to protect and save a vanishing bird 
species. Many conservationists and 
agencies are participating in heroic 
efforts to safeguard the whooping 
crane, and that issue is still in doubt. 
There is another bird, once almost 
as near extinction, that has been 
saved, increased, and spread in the 
last 23 years by the use of routine 
but concentrated wildlife manage- 
ment techniques. This is the trum- 
peter swan, largest and most mag- 
nificent of the wildfowl in the West. 
Saving the trumpeter swan took 
no magic, only hard work, money, 
luck, and the co-operation of the 
trumpeter himself. The techniques 
used were those applied routinely 
to many other birds. If a species 
monument exists to game manage- 
ment, it could be appropriately 
symbolized by the trumpeter swan. 
The year 1958 marked the first 
successful reproduction of  trans- 
planted trumpeters on two areas far 
from their existing population cen- 
ter. Four cygnets were hatched and 
reared on the Malheur National 
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Trumpeters are d 


Wildlife Refuge in southeastern 
Oregon. Six cygnets were reared at 
Ruby Lake National Refuge in east- 
central Nevada. This was a special 
birthday present for the Malheur 
Refuge. The fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the refuge by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt was cele- 
brated by a dedication ceremony on 
October 25, 1958. The ceremony 
was held adjacent to Sod House 


Spring, and eight trumpeters at-. 


tended, with ringside seats on the 
spring pond. Their talk was music 
to the ears of Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson 
and other distinguished conserva- 
tionists who participated in the brief 
ceremonies. 

If all goes well, the trumpeters 
should increase and spread. It is not 
likely that they will ever again be- 
come abundant, but all nature-lovers 
will be able to hear what is to me 
the most beautiful sound in nature 
—the deep, clarion, French-horn 
tones of the mighty trumpeter of the 
West. Why has the trumpeter sur- 
vived where other remnant species 
often dwindle to extinction? If we 
examine the history of the trumpet- 


ocile when captured 


Magnificent adult trumpeter 





er, perhaps we may find some an- 
swers. 

The trumpeter originally ranged 
throughout a vast area of western 
North America, breeding from Alas- 
ka, Northern Mackenzie and James 
Bay, south to British Columbia, 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, and 
northern Missouri. It wintered in 
open water areas south to California 
and the Gulf of Mexico. At the pres- 
ent time there is a small population 
of about two hundred birds in Alas- 
ka, and several hundred in western 
British Columbia and Alberta. The 
seven hundred trumpeters in the 
states of Idaho, Montana, and 
Wyoming complete the population. 
They live within a triangle less than 
one hundred miles on each side. 

That is trumpeter country, U.S.A. 
It is within the historic breeding and 
wintering range of the species. The 
small size of the occupied habitat 
makes it very important to increase 
the breeding range to other areas. 
Some catastrophe could conceivably 
wipe out the greater portion of our 
remaining birds. Who knows what 
combination of severe winter, dis- 
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rumpeters were saved from extinction by routine but concentrated management techniques 


ease, drought, or even fallout from a 
badly aimed ICBM could do to put 
the United States out of the business 
of raising trumpeter swans. 
Statements of former abundance of 
trumpeter swans vary, and are fur- 
ther complicated by the difficulty of 
distinguishing whistling swans from 
the larger trumpeters in the field. 
Trumpeters were supposed to be 
abundant throughout their breeding 
range. We now know, however, that 
each breeding pair requires a large 
territory, large enough to cause 
doubt of some old-time estimates 
of tremendous trumpeter popula- 
tions. Swans were used for food, 
shot for the market, and thousands 
were killed for the breast skins 
alone. Between 1853 and 1877, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company marketed 
17,671 swan skins. How many of 
these were trumpeters is not known; 
in fact, it was not until 1831 that 
the species of whistling and trumpet- 
er swans were differentiated. While 
swan breast skins were a quality 
item, they were also used in a later 
age for such prosaic items as cow- 
boys’ coats and, according to a user, 
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“tanned as tough as sheepskin.” 
Except to the expert, the trumpet- 
er and whistling swans appear 
identical in the field. Both are large 
white birds and look about the same 
on the water and in flight. The 
major difference is size—any speci- 
men over fifty-five inches long, 
weighing over twenty pounds, is 
probably a trumpeter. There are 
additional identification aids. Most 
whistlers have a yellow spot in front 
of the eye, trumpeters vary in posses- 
sion of a narrow salmon-red streak 
or grinning patch on the edge of the 
mandibles. In 1956, banding opera- 
tions at Red Rock Lakes, Montana, 
revealed that this grinning streak 
was prominent in 98 of 102 birds 
examined, and 50 to 95 per cent 
obscured in the remaining four. 
The surest field characteristic is, 
of course, the voice of the trumpeter. 
It can never be mistaken for any- 
thing else. A peculiar extra convolu- 
tion of the windpipe within the 
trumpeter’s breastbone is the final 
and positive identification. This con- 
volution is also responsible for the 
trumpeter’s clarion voice. Like all 











By WILLIAM B. MORSE 


swans, the male is called a “cob,” 
the female a “pen,” and the young 
are “cygnets.” 

We know from records that the 
trumpeter was widely distributed, 
but few reports of large numbers of 
birds have been made by qualified 
ornithologists, so a reasonable doubt 
exists that they were ever as numer- 
ous as some believe. Records are 
authentic for distribution, and while 
trumpeters may not have numbered 
in the millions, they were found 
throughout the West. Whether there 
were many or very many, we know 
that the trumpeter was intensely 
persecuted from the time white men 
entered the country. Trumpeters fly 
low, near the borders of lakes and 
marshes, exactly where hunting is 
easiest. They often wintered on 
the only open water in cold areas, a 
habit which tended to concentrate 
hunting on the species more than 
on the whistler. 

As prairie land was taken up, 
nesting marshes and potholes were 
drained. By 1912, E. H. Forbush 
stated, “The trumpeter has suc- 

(Turn to page 55) 
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Virgin ponderosa pine at Buck Springs Ridge is typical 
of stands found on both Aztec and national forest lands. 
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On this section of the Coconino National Forest the initial 
improvement cut in 1957 removed about 35 per cent of stand. 


The Astee Case: 


A STORY OF 
TWO CENTURIES 


By C. OTTO LINDH 
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S the sun sets behind Mogollon 
Rim, shadows are cast across the 
large area of fine ponderosa pine in 
central Arizona. In the heart of this 
famous pine stand is the almost one 
hundred thousand acres of the “Az- 
tec Land Case.” The case started 
over ninety years ago; it gained rapid 
speed during the last five years, and 
the final story will be told on the 
land many decades from now. 


The Railroad Case 

On July 27, 1866, the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad Company was given 
a land grant as an inducement to 
construct a railroad from the Mis- 
souri to the Pacific Coast. “Place” 
limit lands were odd-numbered sec- 
tions (checkerboarded) of public do- 
main, up to twenty per mile for forty 
miles on either side of the line. In 
addition, the company was given the 
right to select similar sections with- 
in an additional ten mile “indem- 
nity” limit, sufficient land to make 
up any deficiency in the “place” lim- 
it arising from homesteads, mineral 
land, etc. 

As of March 12, 1872, the com- 
pany filed a map of definite railroad 
location with the Secretary of the 
Interior. The right to the lands 
granted then became fixed and avail- 
able for selection as surveyed. 

On February 3, 1886, the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad Company con- 
tracted to sell one million acres at 
fifty cents per acre to the Aztec Land 
and Cattle Company. Surveyed 
lands were conveyed in 1886 and 
1894 to the Aztec Company. On 
March 3, 1897, the Santa Fe Pacific 
Railroad Company became the suc- 
cessor to the Atlantic and Pacific and 
acquired all the rights of the latter. 
On November 7, 1905, the Santa Fe 
Company released and quitclaimed 
to the Aztec Company all remaining 
selected grant lands, including those 
not selected or unsurveyed, or an 
additional 423,000 acres. Included 
in the release were the 98,690 acres 
of this case. These lands, herein 
known as the Aztec Land Case, were 
within the “indemnity” limit and 
within the exterior boundaries of 
national forests. All but 480 acres 
of these lands were surveyed in 
1896, 1918, 1922, 1936, and 1939. 

The Transportation Act of Sep- 
tember 18, 1940, provided pre- 
scribed rate benefits for land grant 
railroads which released any claim 
to public domain lands. However, 
the act stipulated that no railroad 
need reconvey lands patented or pre- 
vent the issuance of patent to lands 


previously conveyed or sold to a pur- 
chaser, 
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An Aztec section within the Sitgreaves National Forest which has 


















































been 100 per cent clear cut, slash scattered, and snags not felled. 


On December 18, 1940, the Santa 
Fe Company filed a release to grant 
lands with a list of purchasers in- 
cluding the Aztec Land and Cattle 
Company. The release was approved 
March 1, 1941. 

On June 26, 1942 (four to 44 years 
after the lands were surveyed), the 
Santa Fe Company (presumably for 
the Aztec Land and Cattle Com- 
pany) filed a claim, before the Com- 
missioner of the Public Land Office, 
for patent to the 98,000-plus acres 
involved in this case. ‘The commis- 
sioner denied the application April 
8, 1943, on the basis that the com- 
pany had not identified the lands or 


acquired any interest when the lands 
were surveyed which it could con- 
vey prior to filing of the release un- 
der the Transportation Act. The 
decision was appealed to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior May I, 1943. The 
commissioner's ruling was upheld 
January 8, 1944. 

On March 16, 1944, the Santa Fe 
Company filed its complaint before 
the U. S. District Court, District of 
Columbia, and requested the court 
to grant the right of patent regard- 
less of the Transportation Act  re- 
lease. The District Court, on May 
°1, 1945, ruled in favor of the Santa 
Fe company and directed the Sec- 
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Another Aztec section on the Coconino where the large trees, 60 per 
ceni of stand, were cut leaving understory and a fine residual! stand, 


retary of the Interior to issue patent. 

It should be noted at this point 
that the District Court decision was 
published in the Federal Register, 
Volume 60, No. 6, on August 6, 
1945. That was the first knowledge 
anyone in the Department of Agri- 
culture, including the Forest Service, 
had that lands presumed to be na- 
tional forest lands were involved in 
any litigation. 

The Secretary of the Interior ap- 
pealed the decision of the District 
Court to the U. S. Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia. The Court of 
Appeals, by a decision on November 
15, 1951, upheld the decision of the 
District Court. The affirmative and 
negative arguments in the two-to-one 
split decision are lengthy and go 
thoroughly into all aspects of this 
case and previous similar ones. 

The United States petitioned the 
U. S. Supreme Court to hear the 
case. The petition was denied on 
June 2, 1952, which in éffect con- 
firmed the decision of the U. S. 
Court of Appeals. Therefore, almost 
ten years after the Santa Fe com- 
pany filed its first claim, the Com- 
missioner of the Public Land Office 
(by then the Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management) was obligated 
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to issue patent to the surveyed and 
non-mineralized lands. After the 
lands were examined for mineraliza- 
tion (as prescribed by the Grant Act) 
and previous patents, the Commis- 
sioner issued patent for 93,468 acres 
on January 11, 1955, and March 25, 
1955. Some 480 acres remain to be 
patented after the land is surveyed. 


The National Forest Case 


A large area in central Arizona, 
including the lands in the Aztec 
Land Case, were established as a na- 
tional forest by executive order, Au- 
gust 17, 1898. The Aztec lands are 
within the exterior boundaries of 
the now existing Coconino and Sit- 
greaves National Forests. 

Under U. S. Forest Service admin- 
istration the lands were protected 
and managed as national forest lands 
lor 47 years prior to the first notice 
of a possibility of an adverse claim. 
They continued to be so adminis- 
tered, with minor adjustments, for 
another ten years until patent was 
issued. 

A ranger station, fire lookouts, 
and administrative buildings were 
constructed on the lands; 20 miles 
of fences, 21 miles of telephone lines, 
58 miles of roads, and other im- 





Aztec section, Chevelon District, was 
clear cut of merchantable sawtimber. 


provements had likewise been con- 
structed on the lands. Special use 
permits to private parties or organ- 
izations had been issued for houses, 
power lines, schools, logging camps, 
highways, livestock headquarters, 
and the like. Almost 100 livestock 
grazing permits had been issued for 
use of the lands. As could be ex- 
pected, the Forest Service made tim- 
ber sales on these lands in the order- 
ly process of harvesting national for- 
est timber. Almost two-thirds of the 
sawtimber stands had been selective- 
ly cut prior to patent. 

It should also be noted that over 
2,000 acres had gone to patent, with- 
out adverse claims, for homesteads 
and mining. 


Legislation Attempts 


During 1954 and 1955, the Arizona 
Congressional delegation introduced 
legislation in Congress to continue 
to keep the lands as national forest 
and to reimburse the Aztec Land 
and Cattle Company, settlement 
of its claim, for 7.4 mllion dollars, 
subject to the approval of the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion (p. 6058, May 26, 1955, of the 
Congressional Record). The _ pro- 
posed legislation passed the Senate 
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in May, 1955, but was not reported 
out of the House committee. 


Description of Lands 


Slightly over 25,000 acres of the 
~ idids in the case were classified as 
juniper-pinyon woodland, grassland, 
or inoperable. The balance was saw- 
timber mostly classified as ponderosa 
pine type. The operable sawtimber 
type contained over one-half billion 
board feet. 

The annual reduction in the sus- 
tained annual allowable sawtimber 
cut on the national forests was re- 
duced 15.2 million board feet as a 
result of these lands going to patent. 


Sale of Lands 


The Aztec Land and Cattle Com- 
pany had not been in the forest 
products business, so it proceeded to 
sell the lands with timber to three 
different parties locally producing 
lumber. 

The Winslow Timber Company 
acquired two sections, Whiting Bros 
acquired a little over ten sections, 
and Southwest Lumber Mills Inc. 
acquired the balance of the lands 
that went to patent. Based on the 
revenue stamp record, the Aztec 
Company received over seven mil- 
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by initial cut; but on Aztec section, left, all sawtimber was cut. 


lion dollars for the land and timber. 

The two companies purchasing 
the smaller acreage have cut the tim- 
ber and resold the lands. The 
Southwest Lumber Mills Inc. have 
sold a one-half interest in all lands, 
over 55 thousand acres, within the 
boundaries of the Sitgreaves Nation- 
al Forest. The second purchaser ol 
the lands, either in whole or part 
interest, is not in the forestry or 
iumber business. His interest is that 
of trading or selling land. 

The second purchaser has paid at 
the rate of 25 to 50 dollars per acre 
for the land. This is without mer- 
chantable sawtimber. As in many 
other places, land prices in central 
Arizona have materially increased 
during the last few years. 


Co-operative Management 
Arrangements 

The Southwest Lumber Mills Inc. 
entered into a co-operative manage- 
ment agreement with U. S. Forest 
Service for performing the following 
duties at cost: marking the timber 
to be cut, measurement of timber 
sold to second parties, a major por- 
tion of prescribed slash disposal, for- 
est fire protection and administra- 
tion of livestock grazing. Other ac- 


tivities such as erosion control fol- 
lowing logging are being similarly 
arranged for on a part of the lands 
from time to time. 


Forest and Land Management 
Practices 

The Southwest Lumber Mills Inc. 
has provided forest fire protection 
and livestock grazing management 
to all its lands through an agree- 
ment with the U. S. Forest Service. 
Whether the company is cutting its 
own timber or its timber is cut by 
others, certain forestry practices are 
followed. For example, all snags are 
felled, roads are fitted into the na- 
tional forest pattern with similar de- 
sign and erosion control, and slash 
and logging debris are disposed of 
as a minimum alongside main roads. 
On one section cut to date grass has 
been seeded on all logging scars as 
an erosion prevention measure. 

The degree of selectively cutting 
the timber is in three categories. 
Within the boundary of the Coco- 
nino National Forest one-third of 
the volume is left in the residual 
stand. Most of this timber was not 
cut prior to patent and has a con- 
siderably higher volume per acre 

(Turn to page 48) 
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By MONROE BUSH © 


The World Under Foot 


ETER Farb is a writer of years 

of professional experience who, 
between long stints at the typewrit- 
er, managed to become a well-in- 
formed entomologist. That was a 
fortunate combination for us. The 
result is a book on the life within 
the soil (Living Earth, Harper & 
Bros. 1959. $3.75) that refuses to be 
set down until the last page of the 
last chapter is read. 

By the time this is done you will 
have been exposed to many of the 
most intriguing facts on (or in) the 
earth, packed by Farb into ten chap- 
ters which he groups under five divi- 
sions. Very likely the first and fifth 
are the most important of these sec- 
tions, in which—under the titles 
“The Living Soil” and “Mutual Sur- 
vival”—he orients his reader both to 
the general environment of the soil 
and to the intricate relationships 
that characterize the life of this 
earthy world under foot. 

But for me, at least, the most in- 
teresting portions of Farb’s com- 
pletely interesting book are those 
middle parts that he designates as 
“The Forests,” “The Grasslands,” 
and “The Deserts.” These deal in 
engrossing (but not heavily techni- 
cal) detail with the life patterns of 
those billions of little creatures 
whose all-but-hidden habits testify 
more eloquently than words could 
ever do to the majestic mysteries of 
creation. 

Here, for instance, we meet the 
diggers: the shrew, the mole, the 
earthworm, and their like. And Farb 
makes clear that their subterranean 
ways are all but beyond description. 
In our tragically sex-mad_ civiliza- 
tion it might be well to note here, 
especially for the benefit of readers 
of the more uninhibited novels, this 
graphic picture by Farb of what is 
certainly the neatest sexual trick of 
the week: 
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. each earthworm is male and 
female at the same time, producing 
both eggs and sperm. Hermaphro- 
dites are widespread throughout the 
natural world, but the earthworm 
does not use its dual sexual organs 
for self-fertilization. It still has to 
find a mate, although any passing 
worm of the same species will do, 
since every worm is both male and 
female. When they mate, each part- 
ner impregnates the other one, and 
both partners end up _ producing 
eggs. Two worms result in two 
broods, a much more efficient sys- 
tem than that found in the higher 
animals. 

“The worms mate by placing their 
clitelli—the clitellum is a collar of 
enlarged rings about a quarter of 
the way back from the head—in con- 
tact, then secreting a fluid which 
binds them together. The male or- 
gans of each worm give off the 
sperm, after which they separate. 
Now each worm must work the fluid 
secreted by the clitellum over its 
body, like a girdle, picking up the 
eggs and sperm on the way. As the 
clitellum finally slips over the 
worm’s head, it closes automatically, 
tightly encasing the fertilized eggs. 
This is the cocoon where the eggs 
develop into young worms.” 

Every page offers comparable lore 
which, in all but a few instances, 
will be news to everyone but trained 
entomologists. When Farb momen- 
tarily departs from the animal king- 
dom, what he has to say about plants 
is equally striking. For example, “A 
common toadstool [he writes] from 
a nearby woods may shed half a mil- 
lion spores a minute, and continue 
shedding for a day or two. But there 
are some toadstoods that can liber- 
ate eighty million spores a minute, 
five billion an hour, and continue 
their discharge day after day.” 

For sheer adventure, “Soil Socie- 


ties” is perhaps the author's most: 
vivid chapter. Here the description? 
of fungus ants forms an unforget-] 
table few pages. The paragraph that = 
follows, brief enough to quote, gives = 
a glimpse into the world Farb un] 
folds: : 

“The success of the ants in the soil 
may be gauged by the fact that they) 
have so many hangers-on, invited) 
and uninvited. Although there are 
only about 15,000 species of ants in] 
the world, they have about 5000 dif-7 
ferent kinds of camp followers. . . 7 
There are a number of different? 
kinds of spiders, for example, who- 
perfectly mimic the ants by carrying 
their extra pair of legs high like ane 
tennae; they often escape detection| 
and live quite comfortably in they 
nest. Cleverest, perhaps, is a tiny 
beetle which fashions itself a coat) 
of soil particles and much resembles 
a crumb of soil on the move. But im) 
the front of its coat, where its mouth 
is, it leaves a tiny cavity. Then it 
backs against the wall of the nest) 
and waits, for soon a nurse-ant will} 
come along and fussily search for @ 
place to put a newly laid egg. The 
nurse immediately sees the crevice) 
in the soil coat of the beetle and? 
leaves the egg there. The beetlé 
merely extends its jaw to snap upy 
the egg, leaving the cavity agailf 
bare for the next one to be d@& 
posited.” 

These feats are as endless as thé 
species themselves. Few books would 
be as fascinating an introduction for 
the novice into the labyrinth of nat 
ural history as Living Earth, and few 
books could better fill in what aré 
almost inevitable gaps in the ser# 
ous naturalist’s education. q 

Most of us know that the life iff 
the soil is essential to the health of 
the soil, but what we know beyon@ 
that is very sketchy indeed. Forest 


(Turn to page 40) 
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iority is out ona show... 


DOING IT’S JOB 


can do it! 








Eimco’s famous and exclusive “Unidrive” transmission 
features constant mesh gears that never reverse rotation! 
Compact and sturdy, the power unit enables the tractor 
operator to change the direction of rotation of either or both 








EIMCO 143 and EIMCO 146 LOG LOADERS 


rite ~— and change speed instantaneously without 
power or having to actuate a master clutch. 
cli has been proven in service throughout the World! 








Fast * Agile * Strong 


We're so busy filling repeat orders, that sometimes 
we can’t give immediate delivery to a new customer. 
But the Eimco is worth the wait! 


The Eimco line isn’t just another line of Log Load- 
ers. These are specialized production tools, designed, 
engineered and built to do the job for which they are 
created, more efficiently, economically, easier. 

Every phase of design was engineered with the 
end-use in mind . . . what it will do for YOU... 
on YOUR show. 

The Eimco Log Loader will out-perform, out-ma- 
neuver, out-produce and outlast any other machine 
you've ever had or seen! That's not just a claim. It’s a 
fact, proven in major timber operations in all areas 
of the world. 


There are lots of reasons for Eimco superiority! 

Every Eimco Log Loader is quality engineered and 
carefully custom-built by craftsmen who care. 

Every Eimco Log Loader has extra strength, extra 
engineering where it’s needed, to take stress and 
strain far beyond any you could place upon it. 

Only Eimco, with seventy-five years experience in 
designing and building heavy industrial equipment 
for the most rugged underground and other applica- 


tions, newly-designed a crawler-tractor log loader, 
literally from the ground up. Here there was no need 
to “adapt” old concepts of design; to face-lift or tack- 
on new developments. Starting with a clean sheet and 
a clear mind, Eimco designed, engineered and built 
the first and only really new tractor in decades... 
the modern Eimco series. 

That's why Eimco holds the greatest number and 
combination of important ‘firsts’ since tractors were 
invented many, many years ago. 

Not Advertising Features . . . But Working Features! 

Features that really pay off where it counts ... on 
your job. Space permits only the listing of a few of 
the many Eimco features below. It'!l pay you to take 
the time to check with a lumber operator who now 
uses Eimco Log Loaders. He'll tell you: “It’s the great- 
est production tool ever offered the industry.” 

Contact the Eimco dealer or branch office nearest 
you or The Eimco Corporation, P.O. Box 300, Salt Lake 
City 10, Utah for details and all specifications on the 
great line of Eimco Log Loaders: 


THE EIMCO 143 THE EIMCO 146 
100 HP 205 HP 


Also available in hydraulic, single or double drum 
straight or angle-biade dozers. 


“ADVANCED ENGINEERING AND QUALITY CRAFTSMANSHIP SINCE 1884” 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION 


EXPORT OFFICE: 51 - 52 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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TRACTOR LOADER 


634 SOUTH 4TH WEST 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH -- 


U.S.A 
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FORWARD 



































Power shifting and Dua! Final Drives, so strong, 
you can shift from forward to reverse and 

back again under full load, engine or tractor speed 
without damage to gearing. A flip of the levers 
for true spin turns in either direction, 

forward or reverse! 


NOT STANDARD PRODUCTION... 
BUT PRODUCED TO A STANDARD & 
. . . THE HIGHEST IN THE INDUSTRY! # 


favy industrial single-stage Torque Converter is 
Mitend ard. No master clutch, no clutch pedals, no 
onstant adjustments to cut down 
productive operating time. 








Equalizing fork clamps, independently actuated, for ease in handling irregu- 
larly. shaped logs. Designed to pick up logs vertically, for lifting and 
placing on high stacks. 

Extra long reach and lift on both the Eimco 143 and Eimco 146, 
for faster, safer work output. 

Able to negotiate slopes in either forward or reverse, 
with outstanding stability, as proven in Forestry Tests and on jobs in the 
most rugged areas. 

Heat Treated cast alloy-steel track shoes, keyed to links. 

All anti-friction bearings on track rollers and idlers in separate cages for longer 
life, easier maintenance. 

Ball and roller bearings throughout, designed for 100,000 hours average life. 

Patented alloy-steel equalizer bar for full 12” track oscillation with loader 
attachment for real stability in all working conditions. 

Constantly running power take-off shafts, for flexibility in use. 

‘ Up-front operator position, for maximum visibility and safety with canopy 
designed to meet all requirements of State and local safety laws. 

All heavy duty attachments are Forestry Department approved. 

FULL ONE YEAR WARRANTY AGAINST ANY DEFECTS IN WORKMANSHIP 

AND MATERIAL ON EVERY EIMCO TRACTOR UNIT AND TRANSMISSION! 











RECISELY at 1:30 P.M. on No- 

vember 11, 1959, detonation of an 
ear-shattering black powder bomb 
high above Seattle’s Civic Auditorium 
summoned 2000 lumberjacks to the 
50th meeting of the Pacific Logging 
Congress. Only a bomb could be 
heard above the staccato r-r-r-r-r of 
nower saws and the growl of a 
$5,000,000 equipment display. 

Inside the auditorium life-size 
murals aptly portrayed the theme of 
the congress, “Salute the Past and 
Greet the Future.” In one picture 
oxen strained at a large butt-log; in 
the other a helicopter deposited its 
load on a log-deck. 

Ervin L. Peterson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and keynote 
speaker, minced no words in voicing 
his opposition to proposals by rec- 
reation groups for creation of a huge 
national park from national forest 
lands in the Cascade Mountains. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “that 
kind of proposal constitutes a threat 
and precedent for dismemberment of 
the whole national forest system.” 

He then referred to some 30 addi- 
tional park proposals, many of them 
already advanced to the stage of 
congressional action, that would en- 
gulf more than 10,000,000 acres of 
national forest land. 

Continuing, Mr. Peterson bluntly 
told the audience, ““Whether you like 
it or not, loggers and timbermen are 
a minority group. You are counted 
in the thousands; recreationists, hunt- 
ers, and fishermen are counted in 
the millions.” 

Mr. Peterson reminded the lumber- 
men that the Forest Service is under 
pressure from recreationists, sports- 
men, and other groups, as well as the 
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PETERSON 
LAYS 
IT ON 

THE LINE 


logging industry, in maintaining its 
multiple-use, sustained-yield _ pro- 
ram. 

“Regardless of the pressures of ex- 
cess mill capacity or even of unem- 
ployment, we will not permit the 
national forests to be cut in excess of 
sustained-yield capacity,” he said. 

From then on, succeeding speakers 
“laid it on the line” with the forth- 
rightness of self-sufficient loggers ac- 
customed to bucking both the ele- 
ments and each other in unbowed 
vigor. 

Edward P. Stamm, one of the 
“Drive ’er home to glory” boys who 
rose through the ranks from logging 
boss to vice president of Crown- 
Zellerbach, put the emphasis on 
youth by introducing a panel “Youth 
Takes a Forward Look.” A. W. Gree- 
ley, Forest Service; George Weyer- 
haeuser, Weyerhaeuser Company; 
Robert F. Dwyer, Jr., Dwyer Lumber 
and Plywood Company; and James 
Frink, Washington Iron Works, 
promptly carried onward in the 
tradition of their illustrious fore- 
fathers. 

Mr. Greeley said, “Most resource 
problems are ‘people problems.’ In 
the years ahead loggers and foresters 
must try to understand other forest 
users and work with them.” 

Referring to Census Bureau esti- 
mates of 330 million Americans by 
the year 2000, Greeley said, “The 
Forest Service feels there is need to 
keep in production most of the acres 
that are growing timber now. [Yet] 
the increased population also will 
need more water, more hunting, 
more outdoor recreation. Meeting 
these needs will make it more diffi- 
cult to meet forest production goals 


By KENNETH B. POMEROY 


as well. [Already] there are strong 
pressures, backed by determined 
groups, to set aside large areas for 
recreational use. 

“The logging industry and the for- 
estry profession,” Greeley said, ‘must 
answer pressures like this with ex- 
amples of the feasibility of mixing 
timber production and various rec- 
reational uses. We are already be- 
yond the point where recreational 
use of public lands will meet the 
prescription. That by itself is not 
enough. Increasingly, owners and 
users of private lands will find them- 
selves forced to do something about 
outdoor recreation.” 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser told loggers that 
forest industry has a responsibility 
to use its lands so they meet the 
public need. 

“All forest owners,” he said, “must 
manage their lands and harvest tim- 
ber crops in the best interest of the 
general public so that they produce 
continuous crops of an uninterrupted 
flow resulting in stability and bal- 
anced cuts.” 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser stressed the 
need for multiple-use of forest lands 
to provide recreation and protection 
of wildlife as well as timber and 
water resources. 

While the speakers spoke, tower- 
ing mobile spars, eight to ten stories 
high, massive skidders, and open- 
mouthed scrapers dwarfed ordinary 
vehicles in an adjoining parking lot. 
In fact, these inanimate behemoths 
seemed ill-at-ease outside their usual 
mountain haunts. One log-loader 
with a snout like a duck-billed platy- 
pus seemed ready to toss an intrud- 
ing auto aside. Another, poised with 

(Turn to page 59) 
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An early morning view of magnificent Glacier 





Peak as seen from Miner’s Ridge, located near 
Image Lake. A fog bank is rising from valley. 









Because of the wide variation in elevation 
in this area, and a difference in east-side 
and west-side growing conditions, there is 
an unusual contrast of virgin forest types. 


There are numerous meadows with many flower- 
ing plants and shrubs. The meadows at timber- 
line and above are particularly attractive. 








The size of the proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness area has satisfied some 


people, but many insist that much more of the region should be included 


HOW MUCH IS ENOUGH? 


A‘ had been anticipated, last 
month’s hearing in the state of 
Washington on the Forest Service's 
Glacier Peak Wilderness Area pro- 
posal elicited all shades, varieties 
and extremes of opinion. Extreme 
viewpoints found partisans arguing: 
1) that establishment of any wilder- 
ness at all would tend to weaken the 
economy of the region; and 2) that 
the area proposed as wilderness by 
the Forest Service (422,925 acres in 
the Mt. Baker and Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forests) should be more than 
doubled and extended all the way to 
the Canadian border. Others who 
approached the problem in terms of 
“how much is enough?” to meet all 
the needs of all the people appeared 
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to favor the more moderate ap- 
proach of the Forest Service. How- 
ever, it should be stressed that no 
ene school of thought won what 
might be termed a clearcut victory, 
and the prevailing sentiment in the 
Northwest remains in doubt. Fol- 
lowing the testimony by hundreds 
of people, the Forest Service will 
next submit recommendations to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Under the 
usual procedure, the secretary will 
then make the final decision on 
whether the area will be set aside as 
a permanent wilderness and what 
the boundaries will be. 

Meanwhile, even as the Washing- 
ton hearing was in progress, a new 
element was injected into the pro- 


ceedings that may propel the con- 
troversial area into the national 
spotlight. That is the recommenda- 
tion by the Advisory Board on Na- 
tional Parks, a citizens group named 
by the Secretary of the Interior, 
that the Lake Chelan-Glacier Peak 
area be transferred from the juris- 
diction of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to the Interior Department 
and converted into a national park. 
Reaction to this proposal, as an- 
nounced by Under Secretary of the 
Interior Elmer F. Bennett, was not 
long in materializing. Speaking at 
the Pacific Logging Congress at 
Seattle on November 11, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Ervin L. 
Peterson, after upholding the val- 
idity of the multiple use concept 
o! management, said there are those 
who condemn it as “a shibboleth 
and a hoax. This comes from aggres- 
sive individuals or groups who have 
their dominant interest in a single 
value and who wish that value to 
supersede and exclude all others. 
“The conflict of single use versus 
multiple use appears to be develop- 
ing into one of the great issues sur- 
rounding federal land manage- 
ment,” Peterson continued. “Pro- 
posals have been advanced from 
some quarters to dedicate numerous 
areas and millions of acres of na- 
tional forest lands to public park 
purposes and to transfer them to 
single use. We are aware of some 
30 such proposals involving possibly 
10 million acres of national forests. 
“ I call your attention to one in 
Seattle’s back yard, namely the pro- 
posal advanced vigorously by a num- 
ber of recreation groups to convert 
some one to two million acres of 
national forest lands in the North 
Cascades to a national park. 
“In my opinion,” Peterson said, 
“this kind of proposal when it in- 


(Turn to page 53) 
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Agriculture, who has spent tireless 
decades in propagating, transplant- 
ing, and experimenting with holly 
on his three hundred acre Ashumet 
Farm in Hatchville on Cape Cod. It 
is Mr. Wheeler, justly named the 
“Dean of American Hollies,” who 
advises the tyro to discard complete- 
ly any preconceived notions he may 
have about the difficulty of growing 
holly. False is the belief . . . that 
these trees are weaklings which re- 
quire constant attention, that they 
cannot survive transplanting, and 
that they grow by inches rather than 
by feet each year. 

In forest stands of ancient holly 
trees both male and female trees 
will, of course, be found. The only 
time the sex of these can be deter- 
mined is when they are in flower 
from early May to June 10th. Both 
have white blossoms, but that of the 
female has a green center which be- 
comes the berry while that of the 
male has an indescribable and unfor- 
gettable fragrance. Pollination of 
holly is entirely the work of over 
sixty insects including wasps, ants, 
yellow jackets, bees, and especially 
the night-flying moth. In some years 
dearth of berries can be attributed 
to a rainy spring when pollen doesn’t 
float and can not be carried by these 
insects. Another reason for sparse 
berries is due to the fact that they 
provide banquets for hungry birds! 

Given a succinct primer of facts 
about the transplanting, care, and 
feeding of American holly . . . Ilex 
opaca anyone who carefully 
follows this advice can _ proudly 
beautify his own grounds. When 
these facts are the results of Mr. 
Wheeler’s experiments they can be 
followed with confidence, for it is he, 
again, who has grown most of his 
thousands of trees from carelessly 
discarded branches resurrected from 
the sides of the road. 

Holly trees can live to be many 
centuries old, so care should be taken 
in their planting. Six to twelve-inch 
plants can be greenhouse or home- 
grown by dusting with Rootone or 
Hormodin in lieu of pollen. Trans- 
planting can be done any time from 
mid-August to April, though the 
dead of winter is preferable because 
then the plant can be moved with a 
frozen ball. It is important in this 
case that the new hole be dug in 
advance. To transplant it is not 
necessary to defoliate. If the plant 
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(From page 15) 


is in a three-inch pot, dig a hole 
three feet wide (never less) and two 
feet deep. Do not plant near large 
trees, because their roots will sap the 
soil of moisture and nourishment. 
Do plant twenty-five feet apart in 
good acid soil . . . the same required 
by azaleas, rhododendrons and blue- 
berries . . . light but fertile. This 
latter consistency can be achieved by 
mixing sand with heavy soil. Be sure 
the holly has good drainage with the 
roots above water level. These trees 
will stand some shade, though full 
sunlight is preferable. Don’t plant 
too deep and never, never tramp the 
soil in. While this hardy tree can 
stand a great deal of wind, it will 
grow faster and produce berries ear- 
lier if some protection is provided. 
In the bottom of the hole goes de- 
composed soil with good acid loam 
placed about the roots. After the 
ground has settled in a few days the 
soil can be filled in a trifle more 
with a good mulch of well-rotted 
oak leaves, pine needles, sawdust, and 
well-rotted manure or native peat. 
A mixture of manure and any of 
these materials is excellent. Water- 
ing is helpful if applied during a 
drought when trees are in bloom and 
shortly afterwards. This will aid the 
fruit formation. 

One male to every 25 females in 
rather close planting is good, though 
it is always better to have too many 
rather than too few males. Males, 
too, should be of different clones to 
make up for the difference in times 
of bloom. It is absolutely necessary 
that male plants be in bloom at the 
same time as the female, for even one 
week’s difference can prove the dif- 
ference between a good crop of fruit 
or none. The color of the berries cov- 
ers a wide range from golden yellow 
to almost ebony black. For dark 
green leaves and brighter berries Mr. 
Wheeler uses cotton seed meal as 
well as tobacco dust with success. 
The holly hedge plant should have 
this dark green foliage. Because this 
hedge requires regular clipping it 
can be a male. 

In no case should raw chemical 
fertilizers be used. Under ideal con- 
ditions the tree will giow from 
three to four feet a year. The worst 
pest with which to contend is the 
holly leaf miner. This, until re- 
cently, has been hard to control, 
since the insect hatches from the egg 


and, as a small worm, eats its way be- 
tween the upper and lower epider- 
mis of the leaf itself. Once inside no 
spray can reach it. Today, however, 
Lindane has been produced, and the 
spray not only kills the insect outside 
the leaf but the fumes will extermi- 
nate the pest even after it has en- 
tered the leaf. The timing of the 
spraying of Lindane is vital because 
its extensive use has led to infesta- 
tions of red spiders. Both miner and 
spider can be controlled with a mix- 
ture of Lindane and Aranti used be- 
tween May 15-22 and June 1-10. 

The American holly tree has the 
greatest recuperative powers of any 
tree. Plants subjected to thirty de- 
grees below zero have not been 
damaged nor has Mr. Wheeler ever 
seen a holly killed by water or 
weather. Neither can salt water 
cause destruction. After a hurricane 
a group of trees remained under 
many feet of salt water for almost 
two weeks. When the waters receded 
the trees were alive. 


Holly should be cut, though the 
branches should never be over 
eighteen inches long. Cut it smooth 
and straight with clippers. If done 
correctly it will thicken the trees. 
If cut two weeks before Christmas 
and put in water in a cool place it 
will adapt ideally for colorful deco- 
rations. Pruning is always a pleasure, 
especially around Christmas, for 
young trees can then be shaped. Do 
not cut too short nor too many in 
one place. In fact, it is usually better 
to prune one side of the tree one 
year and the other the following. 

Wilfred Wheeler has been hon- 
ored by the American Holly Society 
for his outstanding contributions to 
the greater appreciation, naturalistic 
planting, and scientific knowledge of 
holly. He is the winner of the gold 
cup for the best exhibit in the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society. He 
successfully experiments with and 
grows English, Japanese, and exotic 
Chinese holly with its leaves vividly 
resembling those of a flying bat. He 
has named 21 varieties of American 
holly and considers many of these 
ideal for growing north of Phila- 
delphia and below two thousand 
feet elevation. Some of these which 
will produce unfailing success for 
the grower are pictured. Special 
emphasis should be placed on: 
“Freeman” . with dark green 
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leaves and holly-red berries. This is 
a large tree which in six years will 
grow six feet. “Emily,” named for 
his wife, has berries up to one half 
inch in diameter. It sets its berries 
when very young and often grows 
two feet a season. Ideal for land- 
scape and orchard planting, “Em- 


by sending him red pine seeds that 
enabled Koreans to start a nursery. 

And it wasn’t always so easy, ei- 
ther. Tot well recalls being made to 
stand at attention at one post while 
he was “chewed out” for dilly-dal- 
lying around with conservation mat- 
ters—which he had carried on 
during his own time. As a result, he 
recalls with relish orders cut for him 
when he went to Camp Pendleton, 
where it was stipulated that he 
should be permitted to carry on 
conservation work in addition to 
his regular duties. This recognition 
meant much to him, and he was suc- 
cessful in setting up a program with 
state and federal conservationists 
that is still a going concern on the 
post. 

When former Secretary of the 

Navy Gates got the idea of having 
the Navy take a more active interest 
in conservation programs on their 
posts, an alert aide with a memory 
for people immediately thought of 
Totman. 
“What do you think we ought to 
do?” the Secretary asked. Colonel 
Toman suggested a two-point pro- 
gram: 1) start liaison with working 
conservationists and conservation 
groups; 2) start some wise use man- 
agement programs on Navy installa- 
tions. 

Gates, an ardent hunter and fish- 
erman himself, replied, “Good idea, 
go to it.” 

Since that time, Colonel Totman 
has become a familiar and well-liked 
figure at conservation. meetings in 
the United States. Foresters regarded 
him as one of their own and other 
conservationists showed equal inter- 
est in what he was trying to do. 

The Navy owns over 750 installa- 
tions of all types. Of these, only forty 
or more have holdings of 3,000 acres 
or more—and some of this land is in 
desert. Totman decided to concen- 
trate on the big areas first and made 
“tremendous progress” on wildlife 
and water management, but he ran 
into some difficulty in reference to 
management of woodlands. 


+ 


ily’s” berries are very openly dis- 
played and the leaves are medium 
green and spiny. 

“Natale,” named for Christmas, is 
covered with medium sized bright 
red berries that cover the tree like 
a crimson blanket. This adapts 
wonderfully for wreaths. The orig- 


Colonel “Tot” Gets His Star 


(From page 7) 


There are seyeral reasons for the 
difficulty in this latter category. In 
1947 the Forest Service abolished all 
of its sawmills due to pressure from 
the lumber industry which said serv- 
ice operations interfered with private 
initiative. The Navy remembers this 
and has shown reluctance to revive 
the old program. Then too, every 
penny of Navy appropriations is ear- 
marked for defense purposes; unless 
some appropriation is provided for 
forestry, or unless receipts from for- 
estry work are permitted to go back 
into the program, it may continue 
to lag. 

The big gains in Tot’s program, 
however, are on two chief fronts. 
First is the improved Navy relations 
with the conservationist grganiza- 
tions. Second is the improved cli- 
mate on the installations themselves, 
where commandants now encourage 
civilians and conservationists to come 
in and talk over their problems. 
This has won a lot of good will for 
the Navy. 

In his “education” work with con- 
servationists, Tot has stressed that 
it is not that service personnel are 
indifferent to conservation problems. 





Editor, Physician Honored 


AFA Executive Vice President 
Fred E. Hornaday has announced 
that James B. Craig, editor of 
American Forests, was honored on 
November 23 by Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio, for “distinguished 
and meritorious contributions” in 
his chosen field. A similar citation 
was conferred on AFA member Dr. 
Marion DeWeese, Chief Surgeon, 
University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Mr. Craig and Dr. De- 
Weese were among ten graduates 
from the school’s Liberal Arts Col- 
lege in the last 50 years who were 
honored at a special convocation 
ceremony. Dr. DeWeese graduated 
from the university in 1935 and 
Mr. Craig in 1936. Both men are 
Trail Riders and last summer took 
AFA’s Wind River, Wyoming, ride. 
Mr. Craig is also a member of the 
Society of American Foresters and 
the Cosmos Club in Washington. 











inal tree grew in the coldest spot on 
Cape Cod and was exposed to all 
Arctic winds and Canadian cold 
weather. 
Of all the trees that are in the 
wood, the holly wears the 
crown ... with new stars being 
constantly affixed. 


It is merely that they are trained to 
be fighting men and think in terms 
of defense. It is a pretty good thing 
for the country that this is so, he 
adds significantly. At the same time, 
there is no reason why service peo- 
ple can’t be “educated” to think in 
terms of conservation and a big start 
has now been made, he believes. 

The colonel is very happy over 
the fact that his work will be con- 
tinued under the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks—which is 
the technical end of the service 
where conservation rightfully be- 
longs. His successor is Commander 
Charles Zirzow, of the Civil Engi- 
neering Corps. He will arrive from 
Corpus Christie, Texas, around the 
first of the year. 

Will Tot become a consultant like 
all the other retired foresters? 

“No, they've completely rewritten 
the book since I was in forestry 
school,” he replies. “I may take some 
special work, but right now I’m on 
my way to a tree farm outside of 
Bowdoinham, Maine. I’ve already 
got 35,000 trees (spruce) planted 
under the Soil Bank. My Maine farm 
and another in Massachusetts will 
keep me busy for awhile at least. 
And by the way, we've got a big 
farm house up there with plenty of 
rooms, and the latchstring will al- 
ways be out on Route Number 3, 
Bowdoinham, Maine.” 

Forestry isn’t saying goodby to 
Tot. It has a hunch he'll be bob- 
bing up again before he gets too 
comfortably settled in Maine. The 
main reason for this is that people 
like Tot are needed. Meanwhile, he 
can frame one of the most glow- 
ing commendations from Secretary 
of the Navy W. B. Franke any serv- 
iceman ever received. Tot’s “strong 
motivation” was praised by the sec- 
retary. The success of the Navy con- 
servation program has been “largely 
due to your personal energy and 
initiative” and is “most noteworthy,” 
he concluded. 

To which The American Forestry 
Association says “Amen.” 
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toughest chain of all 


Torture Tests Prove McCulloch Pintail Chain ls Number One 


Bm F 
The toughness of McCulloch Pintail 
Chain is locked deep in the metal by a 
secret heat-treating process. Then Pin- 
tail’s toughness is proved beyond any 
doubt by the most rugged torture tests 
ever conceived. 

In the McCulloch field test camp in 
Louisiana, Pintail is torture-tested under 
one of the toughest, most abrasive con- 
ditions a saw ever encounters: felling 


and bucking in sandy soil. Then, in the 
McCulloch test camp in Maine, Pintail 
is put through another kind of brutal 
torture test: hour after hour of cutting 
in frozen wood. 

Advanced engineering and manufac- 
turing methods—plus extreme torture 
tests—add up to the clear fact that 
McCulloch Pintail Chain is Number 
One for toughness and long life. 


Pintail’s special heat-treated alloy steel permits 

longer periods between filing. Pintail design reduces rearback 
for smoother, faster cutting. Precision-fitted 

rivets and thick strong links cut down chain stretch 

and wear. Chain life is increased up to 50%. 

* Pintail Chain is standard on all McCulloch Chain 

Saws, fits most other saws too. Pintail is 

available only at McCulloch dealers. 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


McCULLOCH CHAIN SAWS 


Number One In World Sales 


For free booklet write McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. A-3. 


McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. e Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis, Minn. 
McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada * McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles 45, Cafif. 
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per acre as the annual growth rate 
of North Carolina forests and 1700 
pounds per acre as the average yield 
of tobacco.) 

“In the past 20 years scientific ag- 
riculture has nearly doubled the 
yield and greatly improved the qual- 
ity of tobacco. But scientific silvicul- 
ture has not produced the same re- 
sults in the woodlots of small land- 
owners. Although industrial owners 
and public agencies have the know- 
how, getting 268,000 independent 
woodlot owners to accept their sug- 
gestions is something else. Also, it 
is the point of this recommendation. 

“The uses to which lands are put 
and the management given them are 
dictated by the objectives of the 
owners. For example, paper com- 
panies wish to raise the maximum 
tonnage of wood fiber; power com- 
panies desire to protect their water- 
sheds; resort owners are interested 
in scenery. Some landowners empha- 
size multiple use, while others are 
interested solely in a single use. 
Small private owners may have still 
other views. If their income is from 
some other source, as is usually the 
case, then their interest in wood- 
lands may be small indeed, perhaps 
only as a place to hunt and relax. 

“When the owners’ interest is cen- 
tered elsewhere, woodlands receive 
little attention. However, small land- 
owners control the bulk of North 
Carolina’s forest land. Furthermore 
the future development of the state’s 


ers spending their lives walking over 
the wonders of which Farb writes. 
Agriculturists plow it, fertilize it, 
seed and water it. For Johnny Q. 
Public it is merely the stuff that 
grows his very hard to grow lawn. 
All of us would be immeasurably 
better ecologists for a thorough read- 
ing of Living Earth, and there would 
be no more pleasant way to spend a 
long winter’s night. . 


New and to Note 


At first glance nothing seems fur- 
ther from the soil than the concrete 
desert that is New York City. Aside 
from such over-tended patches as 
Central Park and Bronx Park, most 


Report To The Governor 
(From page 8) 


economy will be affected by the de- 
gree to which the quality and yield 
of its forests are improved. To se- 
cure such improvement we need to 
determine how landowners are mo- 
tivated. Why do they do the things 
they do? Or more specifically, why 
don’t they do what professional for- 
esters think they should? How can 
these landowners be stimulated to 
practice better forestry? What are 
we buying with public aids such as 
ACP and the Soil Bank? 

“Identification ct the major prob- 
lems in the ownership, use, and man- 
agement of forest lands, including 
watershed, recreation, and other uses 
as well as timber production, should 
provide some revealing answers for 
the future guidance of resource man- 
agers.” 

Mr. Pomeroy then recommended 
that a forest landownership study be 
made in North Carolina. 

After listening to the presenta- 
tion, Governor Hodges referred the 
proposal to the Forestry Committee 
of the State Board of Conservation 
and Development. The following 
action resulted: 


REPORT AND RESOLUTION 


“The Forestry Committee 
heard a detailed explanation of 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion’s proposal to conduct a 
North Carolina landownership 
study and the committee rec- 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 28) 


of the visible soil of New York is 
carried in in expensive packages for 
the flower pots and window boxes 
of men and women who were never 
meant to live this way in the first 
place. But using what little soil 
there is in the giant metropolis, and 
what little fresh air and pure water, 
are a legion of wild creatures that 
deserve some sort of medal for cour- 
age. Against overwhelming odds, 
great varieties of insects, reptiles, 
birds and small mammals manage to 
live and reproduce in this caldron of 
noisome confusion. 

In the most often-reviewed book 
on natural history of the season, the 
distinguished ex-New Yorker and 
ex-sportswriter John Kieran takes a 
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ommends that the Board pass 

the following resolution: 

“That the Board of Conserva- 
tion and Development endorse 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion’s proposal to conduct a 
study of forest landownership in 
North Carolina. 

“Submitted by the Committee 
on Forestry and adopted by the 
North Carolina Board of Con- 
servation and Development at 
its meeting in Charlotte, N. C., 
on October 26-27, 1959.” 

This resolution does not commit 
the state of North Carolina to either 
financial support or responsibility 
for the recommendations that may 
result. However, The American For- 
estry Association felt it desirable to 
explain the proposal in detail and 
secure public acceptance before un- 
dertaking the study. Steps now are 
being taken in co-operation with the 
North Carolina Forestry Association 
to finance the project with private 
funds. Several North Carolina foun- 


dations, widely known for their out- ~ 
standing philanthropic efforts, have ~ 


indicated a strong interest. 
Other organizations and individ 
uals with a similar interest may con- 


tribute to the project by writing The % 


American Forestry Association, 919 
Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

All co-operating sponsors will be 
acknowledged in the published re 
port. 


look at, and gives a resounding sa- 
lute to, these intrepid creatures, un- 
der the title Natural History of New 


York City (Houghton Mifflin Co. ~ 


1959. $5.75). 

Kieran’s sub-title is significant 
A Personal Report after Fifty Years 
of Study and Enjoyment of Wildlife 
within the Boundaries of Greater 


New York. Every page is clearly this ~ 


“personal report,” being written 
with the familiarity and tenderness, 
and irrepressible affection, of am 
author who has lived with his sub 
ject a very long time indeed. 
Chiefly of interest to New York 
ers themselves, and to those of us 
countrymen who come in on occa 


sion (and who doesn’t, these days?) — 
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This is Arizona timber land where some im- 
portant new helicopter fire fighting techniques were 
perfected during the long, parched summer of 1959. 


Example: Clearing helispots at any altitude for 
close up supply work. 


The previous practice—necessary because other 
light utility helicopters didn't have the power to hover 
at the density altitudes—called for helitack crews to 
Jump into the brush from a helicopter in flight...a 
stiff order even for the tough Zuni Indian firefighters! 


This summer a new 305 hp Hiller 12E, operated un- 
der forest service direction by James M. Meade Heli- 
copter Service, Watsonville, Calif., easily hovered 
steady as a platform while the firefighters eased 
themse/ves down to hack out the helispots. The tac- 
tic became far /ess hazardous. 


The Hiller 12E’s incomparable performance is open- 
ing up new techniques in many forest operations... 
increased tanker capacity, greater work speed for 
fire fighting and faster per acre seeding and spray- 
ing are but a few. 


The Hiller 12E is the most powerful helicopter in its 
class; its 305 usable horsepower actually matches 
the power of al/ but the largest bulldozer. Put this 
rugged, dependable helicopter in the sure hands of 
a Hiller Charter Operator and you have a truly econ- 
omical service. 


He invests jn the best airframe available so you 
can have the convenience and economy of charter- 
ing by the flight or by the contract. It's worth look- 
ing into. You'll know right away whether the 12E 
will make substantial savings in your operation. 
Write today for free literature,“New Workhorse for 


Forest, Farm and Ranch,” Commercial! Division 
As». 





HILLER 


AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


PALO ALTE, Care SA 
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A BETTER PUMP BY 


FEDCO 


Built to U. S. 
Forest Service 
Specifications 


SMOKECHASER OUTFIT 


MODEL N 


Comfortable, easy pack, it fits” 
Shoulder straps will not rope or twist 


Maximum water capacity—5 gallons 
Minimum weight —dry 4!/2 lbs. Service 
weight 46 Ibs. 


Strong, corrosive resistant bag 
Neoprene rubber coated nylon fabric 


40” hose and ball bearing hose con- 
nectors interchangeable with FS model 


Standard Fedco pump with positive shut- 
off interchangeable with FS model 


Gi t= G PR 


A FEDCO EXCLUSIVE 


Fedco Smokechaser outfits 
can be filled from a small 
remote water seepage using 
the standard Fedco pump 
at the rate of one gal. 
per min. 


Details of the Smokechaser on request 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO, 


829 Estabrook St. 





San Leandro, California 





CANUS EQUIPMENT LTID.. OTTAWA, ONTARIO 

















Kieran’s book has one clear claim to 
an enduring place on iibrary shelves: 
it is a first-hand report on the last 
stand of wild creatures under the as- 
sault of modern congestion. What- 
ever the state of the world may be 
five hundred years from today, we 
know it will be incomprehensibly 
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different than it is now; and in that 
distant and somewhat frightening 
future, students of natural history 
(something will be left, the sea tur- 
tle and the ginkgo perhaps) will take 
Kieran’s book from the archives 
and, I am absolutely certain, be as- 
tonished by what they read. 


Christmas Tree Lady of the Nation 
(From page 14) 


“Whereupon Gabriel struck the 
ground with his staff, and roses came 
forth . 

“This rose plant,” explains Alma, 
“is a plant well loved in France and 
the East.” 

For General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Alma prepared a Christ- 
mas Tree Questionnaire that is still 
cherished by members. It presented 
by question and answer method the 
significances of the Christmas tree 
and statistics concerning its exist- 
ence, as for instance, “Where is the 
‘Nation’s Christmas Tree’—the patri- 
arch of all living things?” 

Answer: “The Nation’s Christmas 
Tree, the mighty Sequoia, the ‘Gen- 
eral Grant’ tree, at least 3,500 years 
old, is growing in King’s Canyon Na- 
tional Park, California. At high 
noon on Christmas Day, hundreds of 
men and women sing carols about 
the tree.” 

Question: “What occurred dur- 
ing the First World War that has 
been called, “The greatest tribute 
ever paid to Christmas?’ ” 

Answer: “The following story by 
Valentine Williams, Captain of the 
Irish Guards, published in the New 
York Times, and given in part: 
“The greatest tribute to the Christ- 
mas spirit our age has ever known 
occurred during the World War in 
1914, when gray figures from the 
German trenches came over to the 
English line with little Christmas 
trees, and cried in broken English, 
‘Merry Christmas, Tommy!’ That 
Christmas Eve, lighted Christmas 
trees formed a chain of light all 
along:the endless German line of 
communications from the front line 
in France to German headquarters. 
Before anybody realized what was 
happening, men from the trenches 
on either side were scrambling into 
no-man’s land, laughing, cheering, 
singing. Then rifles were laid aside, 
hands were clasped in Christmas 
friendship, cigars and _ cigarettes 
handed out and gifts exchanged. 
The Germans sang, ‘Stille Nacht,’ 
‘Heilige Nacht’ and ‘O Tannen- 
baum,’ and the English responded 


with ‘Good King Wenceslas.’ ” 

Through the years, Alma has been 
collecting unusual and entertaining 
facts about Christmas. In her re- 
search, she always tried to find the 
significance of a little figure of a 
young woman bearing a tree that her 
own mother always put on their 
Christmas tree. It was net until 
many years had passed, however, 
that she came upon a picture of the 
figure in a book in a California li- 
brary. The young woman was La 
Dame de Noel, from a legend dating 
back to 1884. It was this woman 
who was believed to bring children 
their little Christmas trees. 

So successful were Alma’s Christ- 
mas ideas that she was prevailed 
upon to write a Christmas play, 
which in turn developed into a 
pageant called “Oh Tree of Light 
and Life.” It has been received with 
enthusiasm as far afield as New Zea- 
land, Korea, and England. 

Alma has held educational ex- 
hibits on Christmas trees. Since 
1937 she has been a member of Na- 
tional Council of State Garden 
Clubs, and she has donated to the 
National Council many _ colored 
slides of Christmas trees she has deco- 
rated as well as community trees 
and Christmas tree plantations. Her 
home town, Butte, has great Christ- 
mas spirit. Hundreds of yards of 
roofs are decorated with Christmas 
motifs, many of them home-made, 
and it is the practice of its citizens to 
motor at night with friends and 
visitors to admire the festive splendor 
by starlight and outdoor artificial 
lighting. 

For a number of years, Alma has 
been preparing a book, “The Christ- 
mas Tree, Its Origin, Legends, and 
the Symbolism of Its Ornaments.” 
But because she is so busy with club 
work, lectures, and photography, her 
vast endeavor remains unfinished. 
She and her plant arrangements, 
and she is noted for her artistic 
ability with dried plant materials, 
have appeared at garden exhibits in 
Portland, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, Miami, Bos- 
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ton, and New Orleans, and she has 
carried her Christmas experiences 
with her. 

“I hold strongly to preserving the 
old practices, and especially where 
Christmas is concerned,” states Alma. 
“I try to recall the old ways in new 
wavs. For instance, in a hollowed 
walnut with a new-minted penny, I 
put this written inscription: “In an- 
cient times, a father gave his son a 
gold piece wishing him prosperity, 
a honey cake to wish him a sweet 
life, and a torch to wish the light | 
of learning.” 

The work by Alma enhancing the 
yuletide has been applauded by Ted 
Malone on his radio program, by 
Alma Kitchell over NBC, and Rush 
Hughes, over Los Angeles’ KFI. 
Alma, herself very photogenic, has 
appeared on television. 

Offices that Alma has held in 
women’s and garden clubs are too 
numerous to mention, and she con- 
tinues active in same. Her inspira- 
tion is widely felt. Her “Gardener’s 
Prayer” is widely known. 

But by her own admission, Christ- 
mas is her first love. “Happy, happy 
Christmas,” cries Alma, quoting 
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Dickens. ““That great writer said: | No. 90 INDIAN 
‘Happy, happy Christmas, that can | (Sliding Pump Type) 


youth, and transport the sailor and 
the traveler thousands of miles away, 
the old man the pleasures of his 
childhood days, then can recall to 
win us back to the delusion of our 
back to his own fireside and his quiet 
home!’ 

“Who could be happier than one _ | 
such as I, promoting the beauties of | 
the yuletide?” | 

Perhaps it is the secret of why | 
Alma stays eternally young. 


Today everyone demands the 
most for his dollar. VALUE 
and LONG LIFE come 
first. That’s why so many 
insist on INDIAN FIRE PUMPS — they do a 
better job and last longer. Inexpensive spare 
parts are always available in a hurry. Put more 
smash into your fire fighting drive — make 
INDIANS _your first line of defense. 


No. 80 INDIAN 
(Lever Type Pump & Handle) 


And Then There Was One 


(From page 21) 


Prior to 1948, when an ingenious 
electrical alarm system was installed, | 
a broken section meant thousands 
of gallons of water pouring onto the 
railroad tracks. Now, thanks to a 
device that rings bells in three ex- 
ecutives’ homes, the water from Lava 
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time they found huge boulders had 
attacked the flume. It was several 
days before they discovered how the 
rocks were being jarred loose. Semi- 
wild goats, while frisking about in 
the early morning briskness, kicked 
up pebbles. The pebbles in turn 
loosened larger stones until finally 
the boulders got into the act. A 
hunting party stopped this trouble. 

The Northwest had four flumes in 
1953, three the following year, then 
two, and now only the last flume 
steadfastly resists the trend. Flumes 
and logging railroads, sharing bill- 
ing as unchronicled chapters of log- 
ging history, have bowed to a more 
flexible transport system which per- 
mits centralization of operations. 

The Broughton flume cost $10,000 
per mile to build. A similar struc- 
ture, if built today, would cost 
$40,000 per mile. It would cost $175,- 
0600 to replace the flume with log 
trucks. 

“There is absolutely no possibility 
of this flume’s being abandoned,” 
states Harold Broughton, co-owner. 
“At least not as long as I’m alive,” 
he laughingly adds. 

“When the _ road-gouging _ bull- 
dozer and the compound-geared log 
truck with its remarkable climbing 
ability came on the scene, most 
flume operators felt the chutes would 
die a fast death. Most of them did. 
Not this one,” Broughton noted, his 
chest visibly swelling with pride. 

The company does not use log 
trucks to get the timber to their mill 
at Willard, located at the south end 
of the huge Gifford Pinchot National 
Forest. The remarkable part of the 
Broughton operation and so many 
others in Oregon and Washington is 
that the fabulous scenery, not a small 
part of which consists of splendid 
trees, is nowhere marred by evidence 
of past or present logging operations. 
The logging seems always to be done 


some of these organizations were not 
compatible at various times appar- 
ently either never entered his mind 
or never bothered him. 

In the last months of his life he 
still wrote back and forth to men ac- 
tive in such organizations as The 
American Forestry Association and 
the Sierra Club. Subject—the Wil- 
derness Bill, on which there is con- 
siderable difference in v ‘vpoint be- 
tween the two organizations. In 
each organization he had served as 
an officer and director. 


‘the flume dropped and 


in areas not visible from highways. 

Harold Broughton would no 
doubt say that he has kept the flume 
for business reasons only; however, 
he knows that in no other place in 
the United States can one see a flume 
in operation. And the flume has 
many visitors. It would be difficult 
to destroy the only remaining link 
with the past, especially for a man 
who grew up with the logging in- 
dustry. 

Surprisingly little manpower is the 
last flume’s most economical feature. 
Conveyor chains, supervised by one 
man, drop the lumber into the swift- 
moving stream, and it is nog touched 
again until it reaches the resaw and 
planing mill level where two men 
guide it onto steel rollers. It is 
whisked into the planer and is soon 
ready for marketing. 

The final 100 yards of flume is 
level, allowing the lumber to slow 
down. One man with a pike pole 
keeps it from jamming while the 
other feeds it onto the rollers. These 
two men lead exciting lives. It is 
their job to break up the “all too 
frequent” jams, usually caused by 
slow-moving “‘sinkers” traveling be- 
neath the surface. 

Very recently the water level of 
lumber 
ceased to come down. Something 
was wrong. The two trouble-shoot- 
ers started from their posts at the 
bottom of the flume to hunt for the 
jam. In several places the flume has 
slopes of 25 degrees and the plank- 
ing beside these spots is soaked with 
water that a speeding timber has 
blasted from its path. Being con- 
tinually wet the 12-inch walk is as 
slick as a moss-covered rock in a 
trout stream. 

The only thing that could make 
this situation any worse would be to 
have the flume on stilts. It is! There 
are many trestles 30 feet high and 


Robert W. Sawyer 
(From page 16) 


He was a long-time believer in 
sustained yield forestry and multi- 
ple use management of natural re- 
sources. Yet he, on occasion, argued 
briskly for single purpose use in 
some areas, established by law for 
all time to come. 

Trying to cover completely the 
extent of Robert W. Sawyer’s inter- 
ests in limited space is an impossible 
task. This is a proper job for some 
graduate student preparing a book- 
length monograph some time in the 
future. 


one, the “high trestle,” that is 100 
feet above the canyon floor. 

The high trestle is about one-half 
mile from the planing mill. On the 
day mentioned, the jam was in the 
very center of this trestle. Water 
was being forced over the side while 
one board after another came plow- 
ing down the 25 degree grade on the 
upstream side and crashed into the 
jam. Some of the timbers were 
being forced over the stde when the 
men arrived. 

Armed with pickaroons, the lum- 
bermen inched their way toward the 
center of the trestle, knowing that 
each passing minute made their job 
more hazardous. The men reached 
the jam and began to search for the 
one or two key timbers. Suddenly 
it broke loose. They fell flat on the 
narrow walkway. Lumber was flying 
past them like splinters. They were 
soaked with the flume’s frigid water. 
But they were not hurt! 

Later, one of the two jam-breakers 
said, “I hope I never have to do that 
again as long as I live.” He knows 
there wil! be other jams to break up 
and quite often too, but he hopes 
they won't be in the middle of the 
high trestle. 

While we were talking with this 
man about his very interesting job, 
a pickaroon came floating by on a 
fir board. When asked where the 
ax-like tool came from he replied, 
“We were told that a repairman up 
above lost it earlier today. Things 
like this happen every now and 
then.” 

Most old lumbermen considered 
flumes a nuisance once there were 
good roads and trucks to haul the 
timber from the woods, but the 
Broughton Lumber Company con- 
tinues to get good service from its 
ancient waterway. It appears that 
the last flume will continue to be 
operational for years to come. 


To give some idea, however, I will 
mention a few of the activities he 
carried on in and around Bend and 
Oregon. 

Sawyer before, during, and after 
his term as chairman of the Oregon 
State Highway Commission—yes, he 
was interested in highways, too—was 
instrumental in setting aside road- 
side strips of unspoiled forest along 
highway rights-of-way and back for 
a few hundred feet. That this policy 
was less than popular in some quat- 
ters in his state does not need ampli- 
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fication. But beautiful highways re- 


He prevailed upon a local lumber 
firm to give up a millsite, buy some 
more property for $10,000 and deed 
the whole package to the city of 
Bend for a park. The purpose—to 
preserve a historic campsite of John 
Charles Fremont on the great ex- 
plorer’s trip through the area. Hun- 
dreds enjoy the park each summer. 

Against the wishes of a group of 
local sportsmen, he was responsible 
for having the Deschutes River 
through Bend set aside as a wildlife 
refuge. The fall visits of several doz- 
en species of birds followed. The 
only untoward result of his campaign 
is the necessity occasionally to trap 
beaver which insist on cutting down 
ornamentals planted in the gardens 
of riverside residents. The beaver 
don’t seem to mind the process, and 
the residents eventually replant the 


Robert W. Sawyer was an original 
founder of the Order of the Ante- 
lope, which aided in the creation of 
Oregon’s Hart Mountain Refuge for 
pronghorn 
seemed to be in danger in southeast- 


In his front yard he established a 
| “high desert” garden with over half 





a hundred native species transplant 
ed to the garden. 

Long before it became fashionabk 
to attack litterbugs, Sawyer wrot« 
and spoke vigorously against the 
practice of littering roads, streams 
and trails in the area. 

He was responsible for the estab- 
lishment of several parks in Ore- 
gon’s fine system of state parks in 
the area. He was widely recognized 
as being responsible for much of the 
entire system, and supported much 
legislation in the field. 

Long active in the National Rec- 
lamation Association, he served as 
president of the organization in the 
mid-forties. Then he broke with 
the association over policy questions 
on financing reclamation works and 
in recent years was quite critical, al- 
though quietly so, of it. 

He was influential in national 
fields, too. Robert W. Sawyer de- 
bated with the author of the so- 
called D’Ewart Grazing Bill in 1953. 
He marshalled his arguments weli, 
and protagonists of the bill failed to 
carry the day. 

He was one of the principal speak- 
ers at the mid-century conference on 
Resources for the Future; he was a 
member of a Hoover Commission 
Task Force on Water and Power, a 
member of a U. S. Forest Service Re- 
gion Six advisory board, headed a 
committee which wrote Oregon's 
Jasic forestry laws in the late thir- 
ties, and on and on and on. 


During all this he found time to 
run a daily newspaper, and stretched 
that paper’s influence far beyond the 
boundaries of its circulation area— 
a task many find sufficient in itself. 

During recent years he worked 
quietly, effectively, and largely be- 
hind the scenes in an attempt to help 
insure federal purchase of the big 
Klamath Indian Reservation, follow- 
ing passage of a hastily-drawn act 
terminating federal control over 
affairs of the tribe. The American 
Forestry Association was reluctant 
to take a position on the contro- 
versial issue until all sides had been 
completely explored, while a num- 
ber of segments of the forest prod- 
ucts industry opposed federal pur- 
chase in the beginning. Sawyer, Tom 
Waters, and others spent time and 
energy to change the position of 
these groups and in the case of AFA 
were able to gain support of their 
program, now a law. 

During recent months he became 
interested in the developing hassle 
in Oregon over establishment of a 
national seashore recreation area in 
the Oregon Dunes between Reeds- 
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ort and Florence on the Oregon 
coast. He also had formed his own 
opinions—although he had not, so 
far as I know, put them down on 
paper — regarding the Wilderness 
Bill. 

He had discussed them with me, 
however, on several occasions dur- 
ing our bi-weekly visits. He favored 
both proposals in general, because 
he clearly saw the pressure which 
would be put on recreation resources 
in years to come, with a population 
explosion which will probably 
double our national numbers in the 
next 75 years. 

But, a mere listing of Robert W. 
Sawyer’s interests—and this one is 
by no means complete or even ex- 
tensive—does not begin to tell the 
story of the man. 

He thought in terms of forever. 

He had a number of opportunities 
to profit personally from exploiting 
his views or investing in enterprises 
which would have not fit into his 
ideas of conservation and resource 
management. He never took any of 
them, and would have been deeply 
insulted at any suggestion that he 
do so. 

This, then, was Sawyer the conser- 
vationist. To this must be added 
Sawyer the man. 

And quite a man he was. In a 
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Robert H. Foley of Bend, a life- | 


long friend, said his first memory of PANAMA 
Sawyer was seeing him dive, without 


a stitch to cover him, into the icy 


waters of Soda Creek in the Des- @ B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 

chutes National Forest—the only @ B.B. Slip-on Units 

proper way to start the day right Pump and Engine 

after a night spent in the open. @ Slip-on Units Complete 
He was dignified almost to the Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 

point of austerity until you knew ing Materials, All on steel skids 


him well. Then, though the dignity 
remained, the warmth came through, 
and you knew you had a real friend. 
He was a wonderful partner in 
planning strategy—or in carrying it 
out—on a matter on which the two 
of you agreed. But he was an ex- 
tremely strong foe in opposition. 
He never stooped, however. If he 
opposed you, as he did a number of 
organizations and men in _ public 
life over the years, it was on the 
facts and the logic as his law-trained 
mind saw them. Personalities did 
not enter into the issue. | 
As a result he was universally re- 
spected, even by those with whom he 
had disagreed for many years on 
various matters. A piece of warm 
praise came, after his death, from 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger, 
whose election he had strongly op- 
posed. 
There were two sides to issues as 
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SEEDLINGS 


Seedlings Available for 1959-60 
Planting Season 


Grown under supervision of M. E. Murphy, formerly 
of Herty Nursery, Albany, Ga. Once established, these 
seedlings will reproduce to cutting size every three years. 


PRICE 
$15 per thousand, f.o.b. Tifton, Ga. 


All seedlings certified by Georgia State Department of 
Entomology as being suitable planting stock. 


For further details write 


LEWIS TAYLOR FARMS 


Telephone 1649 Tifton, Georgia 
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Robert W. Sawyer saw them. First, 
he studied the issue and made up hi 
R E A L EK ty T A T E Wa N T E D mind. After that, there an his 


side—and the wrong side. 


We have buyers attracted from the Greater Philadelphia Area and When the time came to retire 
the Northern and Southern States that are interested in from active conduct of his news. 
paper, he had a number of chances 

TREE PLANTATIONS, TIMBERLAND, NURSERIES to sell it. ney 
FARMS and COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES. It has always been my opinion that 
I was chosen over several others not 


We personally inspect your property and bring prospects by auto because I olceed to pay mare mona 


Pre for I didn’t, nor because I was a bet- 
and airplane at no expense to you. ter risk in what was a major financial 


transaction for both of us, for I 
wasn’t, but because I knew that the 
tree called yellow pine in my north. 
ern California home area and the 


Write or phone for full information and get quick results. 


Thus far in 1959, we have succeeded in selling 9 CHRISTMAS 


TREE FARMS and 2 large tracts of TIMBERLAND. The Buyer's ponderosa pine of the Deschutes area 

and Seller’s names are given upon request. Bank References. Bonded were one and the same. 

Reshor. He knew his successor would not 
have his widespread knowledge in 
conservation. 

LEE MANLEY But he wanted a starting point. 
“The Land Specialist” His old friend, former Governor 
Office at Thorndale, Pa. Phone: Coatesville 0767 Charles A. Sprague of Oregon, no 


mean public figure himself, ex. 
pressed the feeling of Robert W. 

Sawyer’s close friends when, at his 
STerling 3-0693 ADams 2-7242 


death, he said: 
ALBERT G. HALL PRENTISS & CARLISLE C0,, INC. ] feel as if one of the great pon- 
FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 


derosa pines of the Deschutes had 
CONSULTING FORESTER 


Estimat A a - come crashing to earth, leaving a gap 
810 18TH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 107 Court Street Bangor, Maine 











Complete Timber Services 





a ~— in the skyline.” 

Governor Sprague spoke for many 
who knew, admired, and loved Saw- 
yer, the conservationist and the man. 


The Aztec Case 
(From page 27) 


than the average of all the timber 

AMERICAN FORESTS involved in the Aztec Land Case. 
Within the boundary of the Sit 
greaves National Forest the South- 

Bi N DERS west Company has cut over a consid: 
erable amount of its timber on the 
basis of leaving a residual stand of 
40 per cent by volume. Practically 


all of this timber has been selective- 
ly cut prior to patent by national 
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pine. 
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thriftier trees. Most of the lands 
have a well-established sapling and 
small pole understory. As a result 
of the residual stand and understory 
these lands are left in a good pro- 
ductive condition and should pro- 
duce further sawtimber cuts starting 
in three to five decades. 

The smaller acreages purchased by 
the other two companies have re- 
ceived no organized forest fire pro- 
tection, all sawtimber of any value 
has been cut, roads were not treated 
for erosion control, snags were not 
felled, logging debris or slash was 
not disposed of, and no attention 
has been given to livestock use. It 
will be many decades before these 
lands produce another crop of saw- 
timber. 

For comparative purposes, the cur- 
rent timber management practices 
on nearby national forest lands 
should be noted. The initial im- 
provement cut removes only 35 to 
40 per cent of the stand. Further 
substantial selective sawtimber cuts 
can then be made at intervals of two 
decades or less. Understory pole 
stands are thinned or crop trees 
pruned or both. Erosion control is 
practiced on reads and areas dis- 
turbed by logging. Snags are felled 
when timber is harvested. Logging 
slash and debris are treated along- 
side roads and in some cases on 
rather extensive areas. 

The Future 

In the interest of public recrea- 

tion, wildlife values, watershed val- 


ues, forest protection, orderly admin- 
istration of checkerboard lands, and 


full production of quality timber, 
the U. S. Forest Service is consider- 
ing a long-range plan of returning 
most of these lands to national for- 
est status. Most of the lands are now 
owned (in whole or as a part inter- 
est) by those who wish to exchange 
their lands tor national forest lands 
elsewhere in the state of Arizona. 
The Forest Service is considering 
such land for land exchanges of 
equal value where national forest 
lands are of high value for city or 
urban expansion or development: 
in other words, of high real estate 
value. On a comparative basis the na- 
tional forest lands to be exchanged 
would have less recreation, water- 
shed or timber production values. 

Two centuries seem a long time, 
since several generations are in- 
volved. But in the case of land it is 


. rather a short period when measured 


by the Aztec Land Case. The case 
started almost a century ago. With- 
in that period a railroad was con- 
structed, land grants were made, na- 
tional forests were established, forest 
management practices were put into 
effect on wild lands, and patents 
were finally issued to almost 100,000 
acres with the sawtimber cut or be- 
ing cut on a 60 to 100 per cent basis 
within a very few years. Within the 
next century these lands need to be 
protected and managed so that they 
will be fully productive. About one- 
half the lands will produce second 


_substantial timber harvest cuts in 


three to five decades. Some will not 
produce a substantial sawtimber cut 
for about ten decades. A two cen- 
tury case. 


The House Doctor 
(From page 20) 


another $200—rarely higher. As for 
cost estimates, they are never more 
than a few dollars away from the 
ultimate bill. A not untypical ex- 
ample is an estimate of $3,000 Baker 
listed as a cost of painting one re- 
stored project. The sub-contractor’s 
bill was $3,008. 

If builders were to examine living 
habits, Baker argues, they would 
find that families spend most of 
their time in rooms finished in wood. 
That is why the expression “living 
Kitchen” is now used frequently in 
modern housing. 

The more authentically a house 
has been restored, the more comfort- 
able it is likely to be. 

“Pine mellows with age. It re- 
quires little attention,” he points 
out. “Scratches and nicks generated 


by an active family are more apt to 
escape notice. Because it is simple, 
it makes a universal setting for 
varying styles of furniture. 

“There is another influence in 
these old houses, which are built not 
only for shelter, but with a sense of 
what was fundamentally right in 
strength and proportion,” Baker 
continued. 

“In studying such a house one gets 
a curious feeling of the personality 
of the builder.” 

Baker has become so responsive to 
the personalities and predilections 
of the builders of 300 years ago that 
he can often read their intentions 
through a solid wall. 

This talent for architectural gum- 
shoeing was helpful the day Mrs. 
Henry R. Atkinson invited him into 
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HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


There are many members 
and friends of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association 
who find it impractical to 
contribute to its educational 
activities during their life- 
time. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Off- 
cers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time 
with those who wish to know 
more about designating gifts 
for educational work in for- 
est conservation. 


Following is a paragraph 
suitable for incorporation in 
wills: 


“I hereby give, devise and 
bequesth to The 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., a 
non-profit District of Colum- 
bia corporation, or its suc- 
cessor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the 
corporate activities of said 
Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
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919 Seventeenth Street. N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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the library of the Heath House in 
Brookline, Massachusetts. Her hus- 
formerly director of 
U.N.R.R.A. in India. 

The house is younger than many 
Baker has renewed. It was new in 
1791 when Ebenezer Heath gave it 
to his bride. Emerson used to at- 
tend Friday evening musicales in 
the wainscoted drawing room. The 
elderly Lafayette is known to have 


dropped in to pay his respects to the 


ladies of the house. 

On the day Baker first saw the 
house Mrs. Atkinson showed him the 
library and asked: 

“Mr. Baker, is this the original 
finish? Has anything been added to 
this room?” 

Family diaries gave original de- 
tails of other rooms but were silent 
concerning the library. Several 
architects had assured Mrs. Atkinson 
that the plaster on the library walls 
was the original finish. 

“Of course it isn’t the original 
finish,” Baker said after a moment’s 
glance around the room, mostly at 
the molding along the ceiling. 

“Can you prove it?” 

“Yes, get me a hammer,” Baker 
ordered. 

He began tapping along the ceil- 
ing molding. Then he obtained per- 
mission to strip some plaster to re- 
veal beautiful raised paneling. The 
type of molding was a clue. 

Elated, Mrs. Atkinson gave him 
the job of restoring the house. It 
was to be an authentic reconstruc- 
tion of the 18th century mansion, 
with several concessions to the de- 
mands of the 20th century. 

The house has a modern kitchen 
and a “mud room” with a concrete 
floor and drain. Wet and muddy 
clothes can be shed here. 

Other concessions were a modern 
lighting system and a powder room 
under the stairs. The television set 
is concealed behind an old paneled 
door in the pine “keeping room,” 
or old kitchen. 

This simple room, with its warm 
wood tones, proved to have attrac- 
tions for the family beyond tele- 
vision programs. Night after night 
the Atkinsons found themselves by- 
passing the handsomely wainscoted 
formal rooms to relax in the com- 
fort of the keeping room. 

“The old pine is easy to main- 
tain,” says Mrs. Atkinson. “Scratches 
never seem to show.” 

Bertram K. Little, director of the 
New England Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities, 
engaged Baker as consultant to some 
fifty historic shrines. 


On several occasions, Little re. 
calls, Baker solved mysteries of res. 
toration that had stumped museum 
experts. He has been known to 
spend hours studying a single board 
from an attic floor before decicing 
that it had originally been part of 
a door. 

The Dole-Little House in Nev. 
bury, Massachusetts, offered some 
challenging problems when Baker 
was commissioned by Mrs. George 
Bushee to restore it to 1670 condi- 
tion. 

The old salt-box was a sagging 
ruin. Like a sleuth scrutinizing dust 
particles, Baker studied moldings, 
boards, doors, and floors and came 
up with a restoration plan. 

A detail of his report may ibl- 
lustrate his method: 

“The two door studs were found, 
badly rotted where they met the sill 
but otherwise in good condition. 
These were 42 inches apart and con- 
tained two pintle holes, one on the 
bottom and one on the top. 

“Owing to the fact that they were 
42 inches apart, it is probable that 
this opening had originally con- 
tained two small doors. A piece of 
finish was found on the premises 
with a mitred end and two pintle 
holes; when placed on the right 
hand front door stud it was found 
to be the right length, and the pin- 
tle holes lined up perfectly with the 
existing ones.” 

In Uxbridge, Massachusetts, a 
Quaker group asked Baker to look 
at a ramshackle structure then used 
chiefly as a tramps’ hostel. But in 
1770 it had been a Friends’ meeting 
house, and the Quakers wanted to 
have the building restored. 

They had no money for the job, 
but Baker looked it over for them 
anyway. Arthur Small, an Uxbridge 
banker, © provides an_ interesting 
client’s-eye view of how the un- 
leashed expert goes into action. 

“He told one local carpenter that 
the chimney didn’t belong where it 
was. Then he looked at a_ blank 
wall and said: “There should be a 
door there; take up the floor under 
the chimney and you will find some 
old stringers. Do the same thing 
over there and you won’t find any; 
you will find a door.’ 

“That's just what we found. He 
wasn’t off by three inches,” said 
Small. “He removed some sheathing 
from a balcony and said to leave it 
off because it was not original—a 
simple conclusion for him, because 
the only nail holes were made bv 
machine-made nails, which they did 
not have in 1770.” 
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In rebuilding the Eleazer Arnold 
House in Lincoln, Rhode Island, 
Baker had a hurricane and skeptical 
local residents to contend with. 

When the job was about half- 
done residents “sicked” the build- 
ing inspector on Baker. They were 
worried about apparent lack of sup- 
port for the heavy house timbers. 

The inspector ordered work halted, 
but gave the go-ahead signal after 
Baker conducted him from cellar to 
roof while presenting an illustrated 
lecture on the capacity of the beams 
to bear their burden without elabo- 
rate staging. 

A short time later Baker was 
alerted that the partly rebuilt house 
lay in the path of a hurricane. 

He rushed from New Hampshire 
to Lincoln and cut a hole, 15 feet 
by 10 feet, through the roof and 
shingles. This vent enabled the 
venerable mansion to survive the 
devastating wind without damage. 

There is a streak of crusader in 
Baker that keeps him needling legis- 
lators and public officials. Baker 
feels that his work carries with it a 
special responsibility to preserve 
early American houses. When such 
houses are privately owned, Baker 
has little difficulty in convincing 
the owner that he has a valuable 
property, well worth preserving. 

But it often takes a hard, practic- 
ally flinty “sell” to convince public 
officials that the state also has a 
responsibility in keeping houses of 
historic and architectural interest 
from disintegrating into eyesores. 

Not long ago Mrs. John Temple- 
man Coolidge of Boston wanted to 
tear down the Governor Benning 
Wentworth House in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, rather than let it 
relapse into decay. 

The Wentworth House was the 
home of the colonial governor of 
New Hampshire from 1741 to 1767. 
The National Historic Trust, in 
Washington, considers it the third 
most important house of that period. 

Baker persuaded Mrs. Coolidge 
to present the house to the state 
and talked Russell Tobey, director 
of New Hampshire Recreation Di- 
vision, into accepting it. Tobey is 
now trying to persuade the New 
Hampshire Legislature to appropri- 
ate funds for maintenance. It has 
been an uphill fight to obtain 
enough money to preserve this gem. 

_ Tobey likes old houses and is wil- 
ling to make a fight against legisla- 
live indifference, but he told Baker 
that people were not interested in 
saving historic buildings. 

Baker undertook to show Tobey 


that he was wrong. He started an 
historical society in Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire, which now has one hun- 
dred members interested in preserv- 
ing the Franklin Pierce House, 
where they meet. 

It doesn’t take a civic monument 
to engage Baker’s enthusiastic co- 
operation. 

A state official in Connecticut 
asked the New Hamsphire house re- 
habilitator to examine the crumb- 
ling ruins of a chimney in a 17th 
century dwelling. 

The official wanted to restore the 
house into a retirement home, but 
architects told him the caved-in 
chimney was beyond hope. They ad- 
vised him to forget the project. 

Baker looked it over and snorted 
disagreement.” 

“It’s a beautiful chimney,” he 
said. “Of course it can be restored. 
I’ll send some men down but it may 
be awhile before I can get to it.” He 
was about to start work on the Way- 
side Inn. 

Since the state official had no in- 
come beyond his salary, Baker ad- 
vised him to do the work in stages. 
This is advice he frequently gives 
private owners who would like to 
rush into a project and push it to a 
quick and costly completion. 

Two clients who found his take-it- 
easy approach helpful were Miss 
Gene Diehl, a New York designer, 
and Miss Barbara Baldwin, an artist. 
They were partners in a 67th Street 
studio and lived in a new stone-front 
ranch house outside the city. 

Then an aunt left Miss Baldwin 
a 1767 salt..bex in Groveland, Mas- 
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sachusetts. It had a fat chimney and 
sat under huge sugar maples on a 
rise overlooking a pond. 

The partners went to look at the 
house and arrange for its sale. After 
seeing the house they changed their 
minds. They still resisted the idea 
of selling after builders and real 
estate men advised them to dispose 
of the house. 

The experts told them the house 
was structually unsound and infested 
with termites. 

Miss Diehl and Miss Baldwin re- 
fused to abandon the project. They 
visited every restored house in the 
area. At the Whipple House in 
Ipswich the caretaker suggested 
Baker as a source of help. 

The latter agreed that termites 
had infested the house, in fact had 
shredded corner posts and sills until 
the house had settled several inches. 
But he said the house could be re- 
stored and at a cost not out of line 
with a new house with comparable 
space. 

He advised doing it in stages. The 
first stage was making the house 
structually sound and, at the same 
time, livable. This was done at a 
cost of about $5,000. 

The women launched the project 
and wound up by selling their new 
ranch in New York and moving to 
Groveland. 

“At last we have a_ hospitable 
house,” says Miss Diehl in her brief 
for restoration. “We have rooms 
where our guests have privacy. We 
have had as many as seven guests 
and you wouldn’t know they were 
in the house. 

“Doing a restoration in stages 
means we have something to look 
forward to in every room. Mr. Baker 
won't let us do all we want. 

“Glass was expensive for the set- 
tlers. Heating was also a problem, 
so we decided to depart from pure 
authenticity to put in some larger 
windows in front. We have pre- 
served the character and warmth by 
sticking to small-pane windows. And 
now we have a lovely view down the 
hill to a pond where wild ducks 
nest.” 

New Hampshire sawmill opera- 
tors know Baker’s requirements for 
raw materials. They set aside big 
oaks and wide pine boards for him. 
In his Antrim storage shed he stock- 
piles boards up to 36 and 40 inches 
wide. The shed was built of green 
lumber so that it would shrink. The 
resulting cracks maintain air cir- 
culation around stored boards. 

“It’s the best way to handle lum- 
ber,” he says. 


Baker’s workshop is across the 
street from his hillside house, an old 
Cape. It is stocked with modem 
power tools, but the knives of his 
machines have been designed by 
Baker to reproduce early American 
moldings and sheathing. The work 
is finished by hand-planing. 

The restoration crew consists of 
New Hampshire carpenters who 
have made a specialty of using old. 
fashioned tools. Their work is s 
highly specialized that unions make 
concessions to Baker. He shows his 
appreciation by hiring as many addi. 
tional hands as possible in the local. 
ity where he is working. 

Baker drives about 1500 miles a 
week. His men are often on the job 
so early that they get into trouble. 

On the Atkinson restoration, neigh. 
bors complained at the dawn ham- 
mering and resorted to police aid in 
working out a later daily construc 
ion schedule. 

Is restoring an old house an un- 
dertaking beyond the reach of the 
average family? It needn’t be, Baker 
believes. 

Many of his private restorations 
have been done for about $30,000. 
“That’s not much different than a 
new house, which provides much less 
space than an old, restored house,” 
he says. 

He concedes that restoration is an 
enthusiasm that can get out of hand. 
To protect home owners who might 
get carried beyond their financial 
depth Baker submits bills weekly 
and collects at the same interval. 
Bills are itemized to the last piece 
of material and hour of labor. 

The average family accustomed 
to the proportions of modern hous- 
ing probably wouldn’t swap a ranch 
house, or pseudo-colonial, for a 300- 
year-old museum piece with peg 
construction, massive fire place lin- 
tels, and authentic moldings. 

Nor is it quite clear why so many 
families do choose to move into re 
stored houses that may have poorly- 
lighted rooms, uneven floors, and 
doors sized for bantamweights. 

One architect dismisses it as 4 
sentimental urge. A romantic im- 
pulse leads people to restore houses, 
he says, not admiration for the solid 
framing found in 17th century 
dwellings. 

Another theory is that old houses 
give the owners, especially New Eng- 
landers, a sense of permanence and 
a feeling of kinship with the rugged 
country. These staunch structures, 
with their huge oak timbers, are 4 
source of solace to people who want 
their roots deep in an age of fast 
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travel and uncertain ends. 

Baker, a scholarly man who can 
talk to museum curators and trustees 
at their own cultural level, is an af- 
fable, uncomplex salesman when 

romoting restoration for occupancy. 

Restored houses are informal, he 
emphasizes, and informality is the 
key to comfortable, happy living. 
Baker’s own life is lived without pre- 
tension or stiffness, and he assumes 
that most people would prefer a 
similar existence. 

During a recent trip to England 
with his British-born wife, the grand- 
daughter of Stopford Brooks, author 
and preacher, he disappeared from a 
gathering of local dignitaries. His 
wife found him in a trench nearby, 
discussing America and Britain with 
the diggers. He once climbed a 150- 
foot chimney, not on a dare, but 
simply to feel what it was like up 
there. 

If a bit of salesmanship seeps into 
these casual human contacts, Baker 
accepts it as a clear gain for every- 
one concerned. 

In New York, one day, he walked 
out to the center of a busy intersec- 
tion to ask directions of the officer 
handling traffic. che operation took 
15 minutes—one minute to obtain 
directions and 14 to sell the police- 
man the idea of moving to New 
Hampshire, where he would pre- 
sumably occupy a restored house. 


How Much Is Enough 
(From page 35) 

volves the national forests consti- 
tutes a threat and precedent for dis- 
memberment of the whole national 
forest system. I am firmly convinced 
that any action that would tend to 
weaken or dismember the national 
forest system would be inimical and 
contrary to the public interest. Nor 
are these proposals limited to public 
lands. Some of you know of the 
movement in northern Maine to 
place in a public park several hun- 
dred thousand acres of privately- 
owned and managed timberlands.” 

On the Glacier Peak wilderness 
area proposed by the Forest Service, 
elevations range from 2,000 feet in 
the lowest valley floors to 10,528 
feet at Glacier Peak. About 10 per 
cent of the acreage is occupied by 
operable, commercial-size timber 
stands representing 1.8 billion feet 
of timber. Other commercial-size 
stands cover about four per cent of 
the area but are inoperable because 
of steep terrain, unstable soil, or iso- 
lation. The rest of the area consists 
of alpine timber types, brush lands, 
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open hillsides, 
and glaciers. 
One witness, Virlis L. Fischer, 
speaking on the behalf of the Ma- 
zama Conservation Committee, gen- 
erally endorsed the Forest Service 
proposal. Mr. Fischer said in part, 
“We think the Glacier Peak proposal 
is a generous one... That it con- 
tains great scenic, recreational, and 
inspirational values is beyond ques- 
tion. It contains representative ex- 
amples of all timber types from low 
elevation to timberline in quite gen- 
erous amounts. Other wilderness 
qualities are well supplied. We think 
the corridors leading into the area 
are justified by a combination of 
values, both commercial products 
and roadside recreation, which pre- 
dominate over single-use. We have 
made an on-the-ground examination 
of these areas of controversy, and 
would have difficulty in making a 
case for any other conclusion. The 
same can be said for other typical 
tree-farming terrain excluded from 
the proposal, such as Sulphur and 
Downey Creeks. We have confidence 
in the Forest Service’s promise that 
operations in these corridors will be 
modified to protect the recreational 
values. We believe there is merit in 
the corridor idea from both the 
standpoint of better access and the 
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provision of roadside recreation, 
even though commercial value 
sould happen to be non-existent, 
For it is evident that the wildernes 
areas of the future will be called 
upon to serve vastly more people, 
Thus we think better access repre. 
sents a forward-looking advance in 
the management plan for the wilder. 
ness of tomorrow.” 


Many witnesses scored the dele. 
tion of certain corridors—timbered 
valleys leading into the high coun. 
try. Dr. Ronald Fager of Wenatchee 
deplored the exclusion of the Sui- 
attle, Agnes Creek, and other valleys 
as corridors into the area. He was 
seconded by Dr. William Halliday, 
representing The Mountaineers, 
who said that elimination of these 
corridors robbed the proposed wil- 
derness area of some of its most 
scenic assets. 

Other witnesses went on record as 
opposed to the entire wilderness pro- 
posal but would accept the plan if 
the area were kept as small as pos 
sible. The Chelan County Develop. 
ment Council was quoted as saying, 
“Wilderness areas are unnecessary 
and extremely detrimental to the 
full development of resources not 
only of Chelan County, but, in the 
long run, to the nation as a whole. 

. However, (the Council) does 
endorse the proposed boundaries 
that are under consideration at this 
hearing, but only because we believe 
that the area included, since it is 
smaller, is less damaging than that 
which was included in the bounda- 
ries of the former proposals.” An- 
other conciliatory statement came 
from the Reverend Riley Johnson, 
a long-time foe of wilderness pro- 
posals. Reverend Johnson said, “If 
one has to compromise, it is as good 
u compromise as you can hope for.” 
However, he added that “to lock up 
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been learned about him. Much more 
remains to be learned, some of it 
by scientific studies and some in the 
manner of the old-fashioned nat- 
uralist, by just observing. 


The best way to discuss some of 
these findings, as well as the story 
of the trumpeter and his habitat 
and management, is to follow 
through an annual cycle. 


Swan country is high; the home 
triangle is five thousand and more 
feet above sea level. Red Rock Lakes 
Refuge lies in the eastern-end of 
Centennial Valley, Montana, just 
west of Yellowstone Park. Here the 
birds have large marshes for breed- 
ing and spring-fed lakes with year- 
round open water for wintering. 
Conditions are somewhat different 
in Idaho’s Island Park country and 
in Yellowstone National Park, where 
swans are also found. Here they nest 
in small mountain lakes scattered 
throughout the rolling timbered 
country; the shallow lakes are good 
for both swan and moose. Trumpet- 
ers winter primarily on the open 
waters of Henry’s Fork of the Snake 
River, and its larger spring-fed tribu- 
taries. A few birds have been suc- 
cessfully transplanted to the Na- 
tional Elk Refuge near Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming. Their habits here 
are much the same, breeding on 
marshy lakes and wintering on the 
open water of the main stem of the 
Snake River. 

Trumpeters start pairing off in 
February, and late in the month they 
spend most of their time on snow- 
covered meadows. Trumpeting in- 
creases as the weather becomes warm- 
er, and by mid-March courtship 
reaches a peak. Shortly after the ice 
goes out, usually in mid-May, the 
swans prepare to nest. 

Trumpeters are monogamous and 
probably mate for life, pairing off 
when three years old and breeding 
at five or more. Alvin Misseldine, 
formerly the Idaho State Conserva- 
tion Officer at Island Park, says he 
could almost always tell when a 
trumpeter had been killed. The sur- 
viving mate flew up and down the 
river for days calling constantly, 
and would sometimes sit down in a 
field and starve to death. 

Nests are huge structures con- 
structed of cattails or other marsh 
vegetation, often four to five feet 
across. Muskrat houses frequently 
serve as a base for the nest. Lacking 
these, a beaver lodge or any other 
elevation in the marsh will do. 
Trumpeters are not _ particular 
whether the muskrat houses are ac- 
tive or vacant; both are used. Rela- 
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tively large nesting territories are 
needed. In recent years, a staple 
number of breeding pairs have used 
Red Rock Lakes. Exactly 44 nests 
were located in three successive 
years. In Island Park, a pair of trum. 
peters utilizes an entire lake of two 
to ten acres in size. One requirement 
is paramount, that of solitude. Tol- 
erance is very low to human inter. 
ference; if solitude does not exist, 
trumpeters will not breed in that 
place. 

Swan eggs are large, and dull 
white in color. A wide range in egg 
numbers has been recorded — the 
usual range given is from two to 
twelve. On two separate years, nest- 
ing studies at Red Rock collected 
data showing slightly over five eggs 
per nest (50 nests) one year, and 
just under five per nest (32 nests) 
the other year. The eggs were about 
110 mm. long and 73 mm. wide. In 
cubation starts after the last egg is 
laid and takes about thirty-five days. 

The pair stays together during in- 
cubation, although it is believed 
that the pen does all the incubating. 
The nest is lined with down, and 
eggs are covered with down when 
the pen leaves for her twice-a-day 
feeding excursions. The cob re 
mains near the nest at all times and 
warns of any danger. There is usual- 
ly some protection for the nest; 
swans prefer a nesting site separated 
from open water by a strip of bul- 
rush or sedge. 

As soon as their down is dry, the 
cygnets leave the nest and, in a fami- 
ly group, start feeding and exercis- 
ing near the nest. Distances travelled 
gradually increase as the young get 
older. In September, flight lessons 
start, taught and supervised by the 
parents. Cygnets are usually flying by 
early October. Family units normal- 
ly stay together until March of the 
following year, when the breeding 
cycle starts anew. 


During this nesting and rearing 
season, all the birds go through a 
moult. This flightless time at Red 
Rock Lakes Refuge is the period for 
capturing the non-breeders of all 
ages for transplanting, banding, and 
scientific studies. Trumpeters are rel- 
atively easy to capture at this time. 
The method developed at Red Rock 
Refuge is to chase and catch the 
swimming swan with an airthrust 
boat. One man drives the boat, an- 
other leans over the side and picks 
the swan from the water by grasping 
its neck. 


Trumpeters, unlike many species 
of waterfowl, will not fight when 
captured, but seem to go into a staté 
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of semi-shock. As many as eight 
swans can be placed on the floor 
boards of the boat, resting on their 
backs. They will remain immobile 
for extended periods, requiring only 
an occasional touch on the neck to 
restrain them. When banded, they 
are returned to the water and have 
been observed to lie motionless on 
their backs for several seconds before 
righting themselves and swimming 
away. Capture in this easy fashion 
does not hurt the birds in any way. 

All possible non-breeding swan 
are captured and banded at Red 
Rock Lakes. In 1956, a total of 103 
birds were captured and 66 were 
taken in 1957. The larger number in 
1956 represented sixty-five per cent 
of the non-breeding birds in the 
refuge. Thirty per cent of the 66 
captured in 1957 were repeats of 
birds banded in previous years. Nor- 
mal aluminum bands used on other 
waterfowl have not been successfuy 
with swans. Trumpeters wear out 
bands faster than smaller waterfowl. 
As a result, stainless steel locking 
bands are now in use. Birds in Cana- 
da are also extensively banded, and 
a very few Canadian swan have been 
recovered in tHe tri-state triangle. 

There are two trumpeter census 
counts each year. One is in August 
on the breeding areas, and the other 
in January on the wintering areas. 
The winter census is part of the na- 
tionwide annual waterfowl inven- 
tory. Like all wildlife census figures, 
the census results are not a complete 
count, but do represent the trend of 
bird numbers over a period of years; 
they are essential in evaluating 
population increase or decrease. The 
counts have gradully climbed from 
73 in 1935 to 735 in 1958, with a gen- 
eral leveling off since 1951. Fluctua- 
tions are apparent even in this level 
plateau of swan numbers, but since 
the birds have such definite terri- 
torial requirements, it is most likely 
that they are due to flaws in the 
counting method, rather than 
changes in bird numbers. This does 
not imply that the census of trum- 
peter swans is haphazard or that the 
methods used are not good. On the 
contrary, swan counts are checked 
repeatedly. The enumeration of any 
wild creature has inherent inaccura- 
cies simply because the count is 
made of wild creatures, free to hide, 
move, or appear as they choose. 
Such counts are among the most 
valuable wildlife management tools 
used to indicate the relative changes 
in wildlife numbers. The results of 
such a census must be considered as 
an index number, not as the exact 





population of the species counted. 

Over a long period, it became evi- 
dent that the refuge was producing 
about all the trumpeters that would 
live there, although some spread 
continues through Island Park as 
more vacant breeding areas are 
taken up. It was decided in 1938 to 
undertake the transplanting pro- 
gram that culminated last year in 
cygnet-rearing in Oregon and Ne- 
vada. Over two hundred birds have 
been transplanted, but last year was 
the first successful breeding. The 
way has been pointed, and several 
other areas are being considered as 
new homes for trumpeters. Trans- 
planted swan are no longer pin- 
ioned, but the primary feathers are 
clipped on one wing to hold them 
flightless at their new home for a 
year. After that they are free to 
move. Low water at Malheur Refuge 
in Oregon has caused trumpeters to 
seek new habitat in the vicinity. 

When the lakes freeze in the fall, 
trumpeters move to their ice-free 
winter areas, Some of these are on 
the refuge and some on the Snake 
River. A number of swan leave the 
refuge to winter on the Snake. Food 
presents a problem and, as the win- 
ter progresses, some artificial feed- 
ing of grain is done on Red Rock 
Refuge. Measurements made show 
that 188 wintering swans consume 
23 bushels of grain a day. Birds win- 
tering on the Snake River must for- 
age for themselves on river and 
meadow vegetation. Here they meet 
a new danger, hunters. 

Hunting kill along the Snake 
River is the only measurable loss of 
trumpeters. It is a good goose hunt- 
ing area, and suitable areas are 
heavily shot over, especially late in 
the fall. Fog banks hang over the 
river much of the time and any 
large bird seen through the fog is 
usually fired upon. Trumpeters as 
well as geese fly up and down the 
river, and so some swans are killed 
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every fall. This kill varies from 10 
to 25 a year. Others are killed and 
never found. Hunters have no ex- 
cuse; the snow goose season has been 
closed for many years in all the 
counties where trumpeters are found, 
so no possible reason exists for shoot- 
ing a white bird. Idaho wardens 
devote a great deal of their time to 
swan protection in the area. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service recently 
assigned a game management agent 
to law enforcement in the area dur- 
ing the hunting season. His primary 
responsibility is to prevent shooting 
of trumpeter swans. Nesting studies 
show that less than 16 per cent of 
potential trumpeter cygnets are alive 
at ten weeks, and only 10 per cent of 
the potential survive to flight age. 
Every effort must be made to elimi- 
nate hunter kill, for each bird killed 
is potentially a transplanter and is 
vitally needed for that purpose. 

Mr. Frank Belrose fluoroscoped 
103 trumpeters on Red Rock Refuge 
in 1956. These comprised 65 per cent 
of the refuge non-breeding flock. 
Although most were young birds, 15 
already carried shotgun pellets in 
their bodies. Man is still the trum- 
peter’s worst enemy, as well as his 
best friend. Incidentally, weights on 
these younger birds average 20.98 
pounds for males and 17.86 pounds 
for females. 

As trumpeters are transplanted to 
other areas, the danger of hunter 
kills will increase. Snow geese are 
abundant elsewhere, and a closed 
season on white birds is not prac- 
tical. Many whistling swans are shot 
by ignorant hunters each year, and 


a trumpeter straying from a federal 
refuge will be at least as vulnerable 
as a whistler. Education and good 
enforcement can reduce but never 
eliminate the hunting toll on trum- 
peters. There is some movement of 
trumpeters from British Columbia 
to Red Rock. Two trumpeters, wear- 
ing bands from British Columbia, 
were wounded by hunters in Ne. 
braska last year. Some, at least, stil] 
migrate, and as trumpeter popula. 
tions increase, more can be expected 
to adopt the old specie habits. This 
will increase the hunter toll. It is 
one facet of trumpeter management 
that we must expect and plan for. 

The American people have every 
right to be proud of the restoration 
job they are doing on the trumpeter. 
Purchase and development of Red 
Rock Lakes National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, transplanting operations, and 
enforcement of protective laws have 
increased trumpeter numbers almost 
tenfold in twenty-three years. These 
are simple techniques, but the swans 
have responded, mainly because of 
their limited annual range. 

The future of the trumpeter is 
as secure aS any small population 
can be. Much has been done in the 
past, and as management and fact- 
finding continues, swans will slowly 
increase and spread. The sound of 
a trumpeter’s voice car carry two 
miles. It is a sound that could have 
vanished from our country. For the 
trumpeter it is still a swan song, not 
the legendary death song, but the 
bold trumpet of a species that will 
be with us into the foresceable fu- 
ture, the magnificent trumpets in 
the West. 


Forest Forum 
(From page 6) 


October Issue Praised 
EDITOR: 

Your October 1959 issue of AMERICAN 
Forests is an exceptional one. It is of out- 
standing interest and of intense educational 
value, particularly to those interested in 
the natural resources of Pennsylvania. 

I refer particularly to your account of 
the award to Dr. Maurice K. Goddard of 
the Patriotic Civilian Service Award; to the 
photograph of Secretary Goddard on page 
16, photographed by Ralph Widner, who is 
doing an excellent job in public informa- 
tion for the Department of Forests and 
Waters; to your editorial, “Pennsylvania’s 
Resource Renaissance”; to the article by 
Roger M. Latham, “Pennsylvania—The Has 
Everything State”; Ralph C. Wible’s “Re- 
building Penn’s Woods”; Allen Sommer- 
ville’s article, “Water for the Future,” in 
which among other things he deals with 
the program on the Brandywine; Marshall 
Stalley’s “Perpetuating Penn’s Woods 


West,” which is of particular interest to 
anyone who has read Peterson’s book, 
“Penn’s Woods West”; and Nathaniel 
Krum’s article, “The Man From Hawk 
Mountain.” 

You have ably covered a broad field of 
interest in these several contributions and 
I would like to congratulate you and the 
authors of these articles for this excellent 
contribution to the cause of conservation 
of our natural resources. 

I was glad to see the article on Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary included in this issue, 
for I think it is an outstanding example 
of how an organization starting with but 
a single purpose, to prevent the slaughter 
of one of our very beneficial birds, has 
grown into a broad educational institution 
dealing in an ecological approach with 
most of our natural resources. 

Clayton M. Hoff 
Executive Vice President 
Brandywine Valley Assoc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Peterson Lays It On The Line 
(From page 33) 


upraised claws like a fiddler crab, 
could easily lift an entire truck load 
of logs. Earth movers, capable of 
scooping up room-sized mounds of 
dirt at a single bite, squatted under 
50-ton cranes. Some thoughtful lum- 
bermen wondered (quietly, to each 
other) if the machinery is getting too 
big for the timber. Old growth forests 
are dwindling and second-growth 
thinnings require lighter, more mo- 
bile equipment. 

Across the lot an imaginative sales- 
man carved a totem pole with a 
power-saw. Sawdust and chips flowed 
freely at many demonstrations, but 
most exhibitors used cull logs so that 
sound timber would not be wasted. 


Competition among the equip- 
ment companies for the attention of 
the delegates was intense. After all, 
some of these machines cost nearly 
$100,000 each, and a company may 
have spent two weeks moving its half 
million dollar display into place. A 
single tire may be worth over $5000. 
(It is a 36-ply 27.00 & 33 with a load 
capacity of 42,440 pounds.) One 
ten-wheeled truck has 24 speeds and 
as many dials and gauges in the cab 
as the cockpit of a jet airliner. Every 
set of gears has its own oil pressure- 
temperature gauge. 

In order to lure the unwary within 
range of salesmen, strikingly attired 
models offer free boutonnieres amid 
mountains of literature. Gay Nine- 
ties girls offer free orange juice and 
coffee, while a personable young lady 
jots down the name, address, and af- 
filiation of the guest. 

At another booth two ladies ex- 
plain, with gestures, the intricate 
workings of a 50-ton bulldozer. The 
machine is so large that it requires 
separate engines to drive each of its 
27-inch wide tracks. The blade can 
clear a 16-foot swath at one swipe. 
Yet when the girls suggest “maneu- 
verability” everyone understands per- 
fectly. When the models say “re- 
sponds . like nothing you ever 
touched . . .” knowing grins appear 
on expectant faces. The fact that a 
companion tractor operated 1261 
hours with only 12 hours downtime 
for maintenance was completely lost. 

What kinds of people attend a log- 
ging congress? For the most part 
conservatively attired businessmen, 


manufacturers’ representatives, log- 
ging engineers, a few public officials. 
Here and there an alert woods boss 
may angle for a new connection. 








Elsewhere production managers dis- 
cuss the advisability of opening a 
new chance. 


Everywhere there is awareness of 
the tremendous pressure being built 
up by recreation seekers. Some com- 
panies have attempted to provide for 
it then regretted the gesture. Unless 
costly maintenance is provided, camp 
grounds and picnic sites soon are lit- 
tered with rubbish, tables broken 
wells defiled. 


As one lady logger put it, “Man 
is the only animal that fouls his own 
nest.” 


Obviously the motoring public 
must come half-way before it gains 
the confidence of many private land- 
owners. 

Although the hospitality rooms 
were liberal and well patronized, 
most people visited quietly with wives 
and friends. Gone were the uproari- 
ous days. But in secluded corners, 
well removed from feminine ears, 
old-timers relived the past with lusty 
tales and gusty laughter. One racon- 
teur with a flair for Cajun stories 
kept his personal audience enthralled 
until midnight. By then most people 
had retired. This temporary lull was 
misleading as is often the case in a 
dynamic industry. At 4 A.M. some 
spirited soul lead a bagpipe band 
through the halls in a rousing march. 





PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 


Complete information 
on request 


UTILITY TOOL 
& BODY CO. 


Clintonville, Wis. 






















Easy, Precise, Fast to Use! 

Recommended by foresters. Built-ia 
| mechanism to adjust for declina- 
tion; sighting mirror; manv 
other features. Write for free 
literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC. La Porte, Ind. 
DEPT. A 





TREE RIPENED ORANGES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or mixed. 


Organically grown—not gassed, washed, sprayed 
or dyed $4.50 bushel. 
HONEY, 41 Ibs. $1.95. Prices F.O.B. 


ORGANIC ACRES 


P. O. Box 37 Seffner, Florida 











When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
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Quaker Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice G Muffets 
Aunt Jemima Mixes 
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Aenea PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 


SPONSORED, IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST BY, 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
makers of these fine food products: 

Quaker and Mother’s Oats 


Ken-L-Products 


- ‘Smokeys |! 
Commandments 
BREAK MATCHES | 
CRUSH SMOKES | : 
y BE SURE ALL 
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Quaker & Aunt Jemima Corn Meal G Grits 
Puss ’N Boots Pet Foods 

















| Feature Photo of the Month 








Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy. 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected, AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 
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Photograph submitted by Tom Holmes, Wide World Photos, Inc. 
A firefighter is silhouetted by flames engulfing big trees in the El Do- 
rado National Forest, northeast of Placerville, California. The fire was 
the largest of a score of fires burning in large areas of northern Cali- 
fornia. Out of control at time of photo, it had covered some 7,000 acres. 
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PROVED BY 
HARLAND 
PIERCE 


Another user testimonial for Homelite... 
“I can only say that Homelite Chain Saws are the best!” 


Mr. Harland Pierce, Pagosa Springs, Colorado depends on Homelite 
chain saws to make his job easier and more profitable. Homelite fast- 
cutting dependability can do the same for you! For example, look at 
the Homelite 9-23. 
This is the first all new direct drive chain saw designed exclusively for 
the professional woodcutter. With a weight of only 23 pounds (less bar 
and chain) the 9-23 is the lightest direct-drive saw with big tree power. 
New design of famous Homelite engine gives the 9-23 a chain speed of 
over 3,000 feet per minute with power to fell trees up to 7 feet in diam- only 23 pounds (less bar 
eter. Its many new features are designed to save you money — dual nae hein? 
control chain oiler for fingertip oiling with either hand; easy-off engine ffs wees up te 7 Tate 
shroud for fast, on-the-job service; new centered pistol grip and many — 
others. straight blades 17 to 42 


Smile with straight blades from 17” to 42” and new 16” plunge- tll apie ake): 
Cut bow, 


Pa0or — Mr. Pierce writes: ‘I have bought three Homelite saws for As little as $5.10 weekly after small down payment 
ia 000 feet-a-day contract. I am sure that we are rougher on them and Find Your 


How more from them than Homelite intended. I can only say that Homelite Beeler 


HOMELITE CHAIN SAWS are the best or I would not have bought a... HOMELITE 
Ask etow Pages A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
ne your Homelite dealer for a free demonstration. And see the full © 
omelite quality line of chain saws for professionals. 4212 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
THINK FIRST OF QUALITY THINK FIRST OF HOMELITE 





D6 WITH K/G BLADE 
CLEARS AN ACRE AN HOUR! 


For forest site preparation that involves tree and stump shearing and windrowing, the D6 with Rome K/G Blade can increase production over 
a straight blade 30% to 40%. The K/G Blade mounts on a “C” frame at a 28.5 degree angle with the tractor. A sharp, armour-plate stinger 
projects 30” beyond the blade. This is the business end. It slices through small trees in a single pass, downs large trees in a few passes. 


An acre an hour is good production in this going. But 
just as important is the way the D6 with a Rome K/G 
Clearing Blade handles the job. Forester Wess Whid- 
don of the Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Co. in Boyd, 
Florida, makes this comment on its performance: “The 
K/G Blade is rugged. It is doing more than we ex- 
pected. It piles debris very well—does not take top- 
soil. You can’t beat a D6 for this type of work.” 


Weaver-Loughridge has holdings of 100,000 acres. 
The company clears and plants about 1,500 acres a 
year. In going like this, it uses this Cat D6 Tractor 
with K/G Blade for top production. Under other con- 
ditions, the D6 is employed with a root rake or angle 
*dozer. For building fire lines, the D6 pulls a fire plow. 
The company also has two other D6s with Rome 
Harrows and a D4 for fire suppression work. 


Forest site preparation, of course, is now an ac- 
cepted practice. The question is: which machines and 
methods do the best job? One thing is sure—the 
machines must be rugged. On that score, Cat Diesel 
Tractors stand out because they stand up. For example, 


the D6 has the exclusive oil clutch. Many have given 
up to 2,000 service hours without adjustment under 
the toughest going. And Cat Engines burn economy- 
type fuels without fouling for a 3-way saving—eco- 
nomical fuel, less of it and minimum maintenance. 

As for methods, Cat Diesel Tractors have been 
teamed with many different tools for such phases of 
site preparation as tree and stump shearing, raking 
and windrowing, chaining, stump treatment and har- 
rowing. On-the-job cost and data figures are available 
on their performance. Ask your Caterpillar Dealer to 
show them to you. Let him help you select the machines 
that do the most economical job for your operation! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


aterpiliar Tractor Co 
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